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UNCLE LEW 

HAS GONE 

TO HEAVEN 


GREATHEART OF 
EAST LONDON 

UNCLE LEW HAS GONE 
TO HEAVEN 

The Business Man Who Was 
Human to Everybody 

THE HOBBY OF DOING GOOD 

England is poorer in more senses than 
one by the loss of a man who in business 
was Mr. Lewis Selby, senior partner of a 
big firm, and in private Uncle Lew. 

When he was buried at the Jewish 
Cemetery at Willesden the other day 
people came from all over England to 
pay their last respects to a man beloved. 

Ninety motor-cars filed along in the 
vast funeral procession of about a 
thousand people. There were rich and 
poor people of many races, wealthy 
business friends, and men who would 
have been down and out but for Uncle 
Lew, and now could earn a living wage. 

His Work in the East End 

The East End knew him best, In 
Whitechapel Uncle Lew was a familiar 
figure. The firm’s factory which was 
under his control was near the London 
Hospital, and passing so much in its 
shadow this Mr. Greatheart felt that the 
huge home of healing was as much his 
concern as anybody clse’s. 

Uncle Lew had the knack of seeing 
right into the heart of a case. He cared 
nothing for a man’s speech, or education, 
or colour, or prejudices, or religion. Pain 
and suffering know no creed, said Uncle 
Lew. If a. man or a woman was in need 
that was enough for him. 

His friends used to think he should 
be more discriminating, and scolded 
him for bei#g rash in the way he gave 
away money. Uncle Lew listened to 
them all, for his great hobby was being 
human to everybody. There were 
plenty of impostors in the world, and 
no one knew it better than he. 

“ Ah, well,” he would say with a 
smile, “ I may have made a mistake 
eleven times out of twelve, but the 
twelfth time I have been right, and I am 
satisfied.” 

Made the World Better 

During the war Uncle Lew stepped 
out right and left, helping on a large 
scale. He began by volunteering that 
half the output of his factories should 
be devoted to the help of the country. 
As the months and years of war dragged 
on he increased this proportion, and pro¬ 
vided millions of garments for the army. 

There was no slackening in his private 
interests in the meantime. Air. Great- 
heart still went about being human to 
everybody. He found many a man who 
wanted a little capital to start a business 
and was helpless without it, many a girl 
who only needed a chance to become 
self-respecting and self-supporting. 

And now he has gone, leaving behind 
one more unforgettable memory of a man 
who has made the world better for having 
passed through it. 



Singing In the Easter Mora 


Every Easter Sunday morning the choir of Beverley Minster, Yorkshire, climb the great 
tower and there sing Easter hymns to usher In the glad day. It is a very ancient custom, 
and here we see the choir singing among the pinnacles of the tower 


Abandon Hope, All Thieves Who Enter Here 


T iierb have been two very rare events 
in our picture galleries,, two thefts 
of pictures, but the pictures with one 
exception have been returned. A great 
deal has been said about these thefts 
and the extraordinary manner in which 
tire pictures were returned to the Daily 
Mail, but the point which interests us 
is this: Great pictures are of no value 
to a thief. It is impossible to sell them,- 
lor they arc already everybody’s pro¬ 
perty, known to thousands of people, 
and were , they put up for sale, they 
would, be instantly recognised by 
somebody. > 

We had a lesson in this very fine truth 
when the Mona I.isa was stolen from the 
Louvre and hidden for years in an attic. 
The picture was worth a fortune to a 
dealer, and not a penny to the man who 
stole it “ for love of Italy.” 

Silver can be melted down, jewels 
distributed and rearranged, but nothing 
.can be done with great pictures. 


This is indeed a triumph of modern 
life. Our public galleries arc safe. 

The outcry that has been raised 
about the stolen pictures has drawn 
numbers of people to a London picture 
gallery which is persistently ignored by 
the public, the Diploma Gallery of Bur¬ 
lington House. 

It contains some very fine work, some 
mediocre work, and one or two treasures 
beyond price. - The chief of these 
treasures is an exquisite drawing by 
Raphael which is well worth walking 
miles to see. 

The Diploma Gallery houses the works 
of members of the Academy, who arc 
supposed to mark their inauguration by 
presenting a characteristic picture to 
the nation. It is a very interesting 
gallery indeed, and if the curiosity of 
the public drives them to visit the 
scene of the recent, theft we can only 
recall the old proverb and say that it 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 


NATURE’S SURPRISE 
FOR A POOR COUNTRY 

UNEXPECTED SOURCE OF 
HEALTH AND WEALTH 

What Happened When a Drill 
Reached 3575 Feet Down 

IODINE FOUNTAIN DAY 
AND NIGHT 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

Hungary, deprived by the Peace 
Treaty of the greater part of the 
medicinal springs for which she was 
famous, has suddenly been presented 
by .Mother Nature, as if to console her 
for this loss, with a new spring, which 
promises to be more valuable than any 
of her old ones. 

In the centre of the Great Hungarian 
Plain, near the town of Tlajduszoboszlo, 
a Government Commission, boring in 
search of oil, foj^nd something much 
better. Meaning to penetrate a thou¬ 
sand feet or so, they were lured on by 
indications which seemed to promise 
surprises ahead till, at a depth of 3575 
feet, they liberated a jet of water so 
strong that after traversing the entire 
length of the shaft it still had power to 
rise 25 feet into the air. 

Like a Fairy Tale 

It has been found to contain some 
extremely valuable ingredients, the 
chief of which are nitrogen and iodine. 
Iodine, as everyone knows, has wonder¬ 
ful healing qualities; and it is like a 
dream or a fairy tale to think of this 
great jet of water shooting up from the 
bowels of the Earth day and night, bring¬ 
ing health to the world and prosperity to 
the impoverished country which owns it. 

Already it has formed a lake 125 feet 
wide and 350 feet long, which no Irost 
can touch and by which hundreds of 
rheumatic patients have been cured as 
by a miracle; and it still pours forth 
increasingly, the volume of water ob¬ 
tained being about 515 gallons a day, 
from which about 40 pounds of iodine 
can be extracted. 

It took 217 working days to borq the 
shaft. More than 250 layers o! soil 
had to be traversed, and the drill 
encountered seven separate strata of 
lignite, the deepest being 1700 feet 
beneatli the surface. The remains of 
an animal were found as deep down as 
two thousand feet. 

The Commission has decided to con¬ 
tinue boring, as there is a feeling that 
there may be further surprises in store. 

PRIZES WORTH WHILE 

A rich Paris merchant lias just pre¬ 
sented the Sorbonne with some motor¬ 
cars and bicycles to be given to the 
best students. 

Wisdom mav be its own reward, but 
an additional reward in the shape of a 
motor-car certainly is an improvement 
on the dull volumes bound in morocco 
so often bestowed as school prizes. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE 
OLD BONE 

A SCHOOLBOY COMEDY 
All is Well That Ends Well 

DORSET HORSE’S HEAD 
QUITE GENUINE 

Spine new witnesses have come forward 
to show that the horse’s head which was 
pictured in the C.N. three weeks ago 
is the work of a genuine Old'Master 
of the Cave Men period of art, and was 
not scratched, on a bone found on the 
Bristol Road by two mischievous boys 
of Sherborne School. 

One of the boys, Cortesi, who is now 
grown up, had already declared that 
lie played no such prank, and that the 
bone with the horse’s head scratched 
on it was genuine. The C.N., following 
the opinion of Dr. Smith Woodward, 
who had got in touch with Mr. Cortesi, 
was inclined from the first to believe 
in it, but the question which perplexed 
us. was, how did the story to the effect 
that it was a rather clumsy joke get 
into circulation ? 

Saved From the Fire 

The mystery is cleared up by two 
letters, one from Mr. Elliot Steel, 
who was at the Sherborne School 
Museum when the bone with the horse’s 
head was brought there by the school¬ 
boys Cortesi and Grove, and one from 
Mr. Ross Jefferson, a schoolboy at the 
time, who first noticed the drawing on 
the bone and prevented Cortesi from 
throwing it into the school fire ! 

The two finders had asked Mr. Steel 
where they could find fossils, because 
they were keen on them, and he directed 
them to a quarry where they might 
find ammonites. On a heap of broken 
stone there Cortesi found the bone, 
and was not quite sure if it were a fossil. 
Grove thought it was, having noticed 
the drawing, and so, instead of throwing 
it away, Cortesi brought it back. At 
Cortesi’s school-house nobody thought 
much of it and the finder was about 
to throw it in the fire when Jefferson, 
in his own words, told him not to be 
such an ass, but to show it to Mr. 
Steel. Jefferson had been reading about 
Palaeolithic remains. 

A Bone of Contention 

Cortesi, who was a new boy, was very 
proud of his find when Mr. Steel pro¬ 
nounced it to be a real fossil, and the 
older boys, thinking him too serious 
about it, made the bone a real bone of 
contention. Sides were formed about it 
in the school, and ■ the side against 
Cortesi started the idea that it was a 
hoax, and that Cortesi had drawn the 
horse’s head himself. 

Mr. Jefferson knew the boy who 
started the rumour that the bone was 
not genuine, but there was never any 
real doubt about the find, and as Cortesi 
was a new boy nobody can imagine 
that he would begin his career by trying 
to hoax a master. On the contrary, 
he has denied it, and was very proud of 
the bone, which he afterwards gave to 
the museum, so that all is well that 
ends well, and the Dorset bone with its 
horse’s head is found to be a genuine 
piece of early art. 

BUYING FREEDOM 
Good News from Burma 

News has' reached Rangoon of the 
success of a small expedition into the 
far Huk Wang Valley under Mr. T. 
Bernard, of the Burma Frontier Service, 
to secure the release of the slaves still 
held there'. 

“ Generous terms ” have been offered 
to the masters, and arrangements have 
been made for the release of nearly all 
the slaves, many of whom are staying on 
as free men. 
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THE FLYING WAY 
THROUGH AFRICA 

TO THE CAPE AND BACK 

Our Greatest Flying Man 
Surveys a Route of the Future 

BRINGING CAPE TOWN 
WITHIN TEN DAYS 

The greatest aerial traveller in the 
world today is Mr. Alan Cobham, who 
has been flying from London to Cape 
Town and back. 

New air routes are continually being 
opened up, and it was to report on the 
possibility of aerial communication 
through Africa that the flight was made. 

Starting from London in November, 
the outward journey occupied three 
months, which is, of course, considerably 
longer than the journey by air should 
take, but all the time Air. Cobham was 
studying local conditions and making 
reports to the Air Ministry and Imperial 
Airways, who hope one day to operate 
the route commercially. The return 
journey was made in fifteen days. 

Some of the country traversed is 
considered ideal for aviation, particu¬ 
larly from Cairo to Central Africa by 
way of the Nile ; but there are many 
parts where vast expanses of thick bush, 
forest, rocks, and swampy country make 
it almost impossible from a commercial 
point of view at present. Landing in 
such places would be very risky, and 
starting again would be out of the ques¬ 
tion. One possible solution of this pro¬ 
blem would be to use aeroplanes with 
several engines, so that the risk of 
descent from engine failure would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Narrow Escapes 

Mr. Cobham met with many adven¬ 
tures. . Once he nearly fell into the 
Victoria Falls. Again, after leaving 
Khartum on the way home, he suddenly 
realised that in a dust storm at 12,000 
feet up he was in danger of flying into 
uninhabited country, far from all help. 
After he had flown round for a few' 
minutes, however, the Nile came into 
view, and all was well. 

The survey of the route is bound to 
prove of immense value ; and the De 
Havilland aeroplane and its Siddeley- 
Jaguar engine have successfully with¬ 
stood the exposure to extremes of climate 
during a voyage of more than 16,000 
miles, proving that aeroplanes are now 
easily capable of making the. journey. 

When the route is made commercially 
possible Cape Towmwill be brought within 
ten days of London. See World Map 

A LODGER AND A 
GENTLEMAN 

The Small Good Things of Life 

" This is a letter from a gentleman ; 
I can call him no less.” 

So said the chairman of the Kidder¬ 
minster Board of Guardians in reading 
a letter from a man living in a Birming¬ 
ham lodging-house enclosing a postal 
order for two shillings for bed, food, 
and a bath given him in the Kidder¬ 
minster Poor Law Institution in 1924. 

Well, one part of the definition of a 
gentleman is certainly that he pays his 
debts. Surely this little story is one of 
the small good things of life. 


PLANT LIKE A TORTOISE 
Bread for the Hottentots 

A very ancient plant like the upper 
shell of a tortoise has just been presented 
to the Royal Botanic Society. 

It is a South African plant which was 
exhibited at Wembley. Two feet high 
•and three feet in diameter, the plant 
contains a huge reserve of food and water 
within its brown watertight skin. The 
inside of it is eaten by the natives, 
who call it Hottentot bread, w’hile in 
times of drought they squeeze the w;ater 
out of the plant. 


YOUNG AT 70 

The Head of a Remarkable 
Movement 

TRIBUTE TO GENERAL BOOTH 

A great tribute has been paid to the 
Salvation Army on the occasion of the 
seventieth birthday of General Booth. 

There was a remarkable gathering at 
a luncheon, at which Mr. Lloyd George, 
calling for the disarmament of other 
armies, pleaded that this particular 
army should be given more money, 
more men, and more power, for its fight 
is against the Prince of Darkness. 

Thousands of men, said Mr. Lloyd 
George, who were snatched from evil by 
the Salvation Army, were now leading 
useful lives. 

Lord Lincolnshire recalled the days 
when he first saw the father of General 
Booth, the founder of the Army. It 
was at High Wycombe, where he caught 
sight of a man flying from a mob pelting 
him with stones and potatoes. The last 
time he saw the General was also at 
High Wycombe, this time arriving at 
the station, welcomed- by the mayor 
and corporation. 

That, in a word or two, is the history 
of the Army. It has risen from the days 
when all men scorned it to the days 
when all men praise it, and it has done, 
perhaps, more for the miserable people 
in all lands than any other organisation 
on the Earth. 

The C.N. congratulates its General 
on being young at 70, and prays that he 
may have a long life of work and 
happiness (for with him both are one) 
still before him. 

CAESAR’S WALLS 
A Castle for the Nation 

Pevensey Castle, on the site where 
tradition places the landing of Caesar 
and the Conqueror, has been presented to 
the nation by the Duke of Devonshire. 

The sea has receded a mile since then, 
but the walls of the Roman stronghold 
still rise massive with their solid towers, 
and within them are the partly Norman 
and partly thirteenth-century ruins of 
the castle itself. If Caesar did not land 
here it was certainly one of the earliest 
seats of Roman power, and it was at 
Pevensey that the Conqueror marshalled 
his army before marching to meet King 
Harold at Senlac. 

So that Pevensey has played a signi¬ 
ficant part in our island story, and it is 
good to have assurance of its preserva-- 
tion in national hands. 


SUMMER TIME 
Common Sense at Last 

France and Belgium have just an¬ 
nounced that Summer Time will begin 
in those two countries at the same time 
as in Britain, on April 18. 

Summer Time began in rgi6 in both 
France and Britain, but never once in 
all that time have the two countries 
begun on the same day. France. has 
tried, several times to secure agreement, 
but Britain has always made up her 
mind too late for France to follow her. 

Now that the British date has been 
permanently fixed France has had her 
chance, and has taken it. The. time 
difference between the two has been in¬ 
convenient to both countries, but now 
patience is rewarded. All things come to 
him who waits—if he waits long enough. 

A MOTHER’S PRIDE 

The French Legion of Honour has 
been given to Grandmere Gonin for 
bringing up her 14 fatherless children 
and teaching them to farm her 300 
acres at Souvigny-en-Sologne, - 
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A WRECK RISES 
WITH THE TIDES 

Raising a Ship at Dover 

HOW IT IS DONE 

For ten months divers have been at 
work at Dover salving the warship 
Glatton, v'hich has been moved over 
1400 feet. 

Except the Italian battleship 
Leonardo da Vinci the Glatton is the 
heaviest vessel that has yet been raised: 
If the efforts to raise the German war¬ 
ship Hindenburg are , successful both 
records will be beaten. 

The Glatton lay in forty feet of 
water at an angle of 66 degrees, and the 
first thing that had to be done was to 
pump 12,000 tons of mud from under 
her decks. Then the tripod mast, made 
of half-inch steel, had to bo sawn away 
together with the funnel and the bridge. 
This was done by acetylene submarine 
cutting plant. It was found possible to 
make a large part of the hold air¬ 
tight and ’to pump air into it, thus 
taking away half the vessel’s weight. 

As with the German ships at Scapa 
Flow eight nine-inch wire cables were 
passed under the hull and attached to 
four barges at low tide. As the tide rose 
the barges rose too, and with them the 
Glatton. The ship was moved 1400 feet 
in two successive tides. 


THINGS SAID 

If Immortal Choirs there be Sir 
-William Watson’s place will be among 
them. Mr. Coulsoit Kcrnahan 

Is there a snowstorm or a heat wave 
coming, Bill ? 

A Workman in St. James’s Park 
Every girl, whether she marries a 
duke or a kitchen boy, ought to know 
how to cook'. Sir Bruce Bruce-Portcr 

To keep young at eighty-five work and 
walk. Sir Edward Clarke 

A hundred years ago women were 
brought up to ask nothing, expect 
nothing, and endure all things. 

Mrs. J. E. Francis 

It is true I had words with my hus¬ 
band, but what does a man of 43 want 
Oxford bags for ? 

A Walthamstow woman in court 
Making good does not mean merely 
being successful, but being on the side of 
good and right. 

Miss Neville, Mayor of Lincoln 
So long as London is developed on the 
right lines I would let it grow', even from 
Bedford to Brighton. 

Mr. G. Topham Forrest 
Most people would find themselves 
benefited by giving up meat for a time. 

Sir Arbuthnot Lane * 

When I see drivers of horses riding 
on the cart shafts I ask them to get off 
and walk, and they usually do. 

Duchess of Portland 

I cannot read or write—if that is anv 
excuse for not serving on the Grand 
Jury. Middle-aged man at Old Bailey - 
A distinguished critic once said Walter 
Scott was not brilliant. Since I read 
that I have thanked God that I am not 
brilliant. Mr. Stanley Baldwin 

There are only two officers in the 
whole Empire who are allowed to wear 
their uniform hats on one side of their 
heads. One is the great Admiral Lord 
Beatty and the other is the Prince of 
Wales. Sir William Fitrse 

Cricket’s my game, not acting. I 
don’t mind batting against a demon 
bowler, but against a film camera— No ! 

Jack Hobbs 
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FUTURE OF THE 
DUMB 

WILL THEY HAVE A 
SOUND LANGUAGE? 

Remarkable Experiments in 
Mechanical Speaking 

WORDS FROM THE HANDS 

There are many people who can talk 
with their hands by using the deaf-and- 
dumb alphabet, but the hands can be 
made to do more than this. They can 
be made to speak words and sentences, 
in exactly the same way as the mouth 
can talk. 

Sir Richard Paget has been lecturing 
on the makings of sounds, and by the 
aid of a bellows and a tube—to take 
the place of the lungs and windpipe— 
he made his hands utter actual words 
and sentences, the effect being extremely 
curious and uncanny, suggestive of an old- 
fashioned ventriloquist’s entertainment. 

Widespread Gesture Language 

Sir Richard said that man’s inventive 
genius had developed wonderfully along 
a great variety of lines, but that his 
improvement of speech was far behind 
his other achievements, and even now, 
despite the advanced state of civilisation, 
wc still rely on gesture to a degree of 
which we arc hardly conscious. 

.There is, in fact, says'Sir Richard 
Paget, a gesture language in the world 
which everyone could understand. A 
Chinese, for example, could easily 
understand a Russian or a South 
American by means of gesture lan¬ 
guage, and this idea is capable of great 
development if man would give his 
attention to it. Among the American 
Indians there are at least a thousand 
languages in use, yet members of any 
of the tribes can understand arid coni- 
municatc with, members of any other 
tribe by a gesture language common to 
all and really well developed. 

How the Voice is Produced 

Spoken language has developed from 
the gesture language, and the lecturer 
gave examples of this. You beckon, 
first of all with }-our hand, then with 
your head, then with your tongue, until 
at last sounds from the mouth keep 
company with the gestures and the 
word "hither” is born. In drinking 
a certain sibilant sound is made, and 
this, Sir Richard explained, may have 
developed into the word soup, suggestive 
of the action. 

Sir Richard Paget explained how the 
voice is produced by the action of air 
passing over the opening of a cavity, 
and he illustrated this by a number 
of models made of plasticine and card¬ 
board. By supplying air to these from 
the bellows he was able to make the 
models utter vowel sounds, and then, by 
using his fingers in various ways as 
substitutes for the lips and the tongue, 
he made consonant sounds, and the; 
models uttered such words as mamma, 
rather, Minnie, well, and so on. 

The Speaking Hands 

But even more wonderful was it 
when the lecturer, discarding the models 
altogether, used his hands only and 
made them speak. The ■ audience was 
greatly astonished when, having moist¬ 
ened his hands to stop air leaks and 
pumped air from the bellows into, a 
metal tube held in his hands, he manipu¬ 
lated these so as to make them speak 
out clearly such sentences as “ Hullo, 
I-ondon ! Are you there ? Lila, I 
love you.” 

It was a remarkable exhibition, and 
Sir Richard Paget hopes to develop the. 
possibilities of speech with the hands 
in the near future. One of the things it 
might conceivably mean is that the dumb 
may be able to speak with their, hands. 
Instead of merely touching their fingers 
they may be able to produce sounds. 


TODAY’S BOAT RACE CREWS 



Tho Cambridge crew in their boat 
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F. W. Murray-Threipland, Oxford Bow 



T. W. Shaw—2 G. H. Crawford—3 



W. Rathbone—4 H. R. A. Edwards—5 



J.D.W.Thomson--3 , E.C.T. Edwards— 7 



C. E. Pitman, Oxford Stroke 



Sir Jamas Croft, Oxford Cox 
THE OXFORD CREW 


CVI. F. A. Keen, Cambridge Bow 






W. F. Smith—2 


G. H. Ambler—3 


J. C. H. Booth—4 


L. V. Bavan—5 


J. B. Ball—6 


S. K. Tubbs—7 


E. C. Hamilton-Russell, Cambridge Stroke 



J. A. Brown, Cambridge Cox 
THE CAMBRIDGE CREW 



The Oxford crew in their boat 


The University Boat Race, which is rowed today, Saturday, is perhaps Ihe most notable event 
in the athletic year. Oxford and Cambridge are well matched, and no one would care to say 
with any assurance which crew is likely to win. Here we see the men and the boats which 
will take part in the great contest on the Thames 


HOUSE FULL AFTER 
200 YEARS 

BACH COMING INTO 
HIS OWN 

A Promising Event in the 
Music World 

THE MODERN COMPOSER 

By Our IVIusic Correspondent 

One of the finest things that could happen 
in music is happening now ; Bach is becoming 
popular. My Magazine for March 

Owing to the large number unable to get 
tickets the concert will be repeated. 

Notice at a Bach Concert in London 

Gentlemen, old Bach is come! said 
Frederick of Prussia in announcing the 
arrival at his Court of the great John 
Sebastian Bach. 

The king’s flute, which he had been 
playing, was put away, and so great was 
the impatience to hear this wonderful 
old composer, 61 years old and father of 
a musician at Frederick’s Court, that at 
once, dusty and travel-stained as ho 
was, Bach was prevailed on to play to 
the king and his courtiers. 

Change in Popular Taste 

Four years later, in 1750, Bach died, 
and for many years the bulk of his music 
remained in manuscript, almost entirely 
lost sight of even in his own country. 
Then some of the more discerning 
musicians realised its great worth, and 
some of it was published. So little 
appeal did it make to the average pub¬ 
lic, however, that a fugue, the kind of 
musical composition greatly favoured 
by Bach, came to be defined as “ a piece 
of music in which the principal tune 
keeps on coming in and the people keep 
on going out." 

But a great change in people’s taste 
for Bach’s music lias taken place, and 
remarkable evidence of it is found in a 
notice displayed tho other day at a con¬ 
cert of Bach’s music held in a great 
London hall: " Owing to the large 

number who were unable to obtain 
tickets for today’s concert the manage¬ 
ment has pleasure in announcing a 
second concert.” And so Bach, after 
waiting nearly 200 years, has come back, 
and his music, which is some of the finest 
ever composed, is now receiving the 
appreciation which is its due. 

Wonderful English Music 

This is splendid, and speaks well for 
the musical taste of the people of today 
but there is another story that must go 
with it. While big audiences can now be 
obtained for Bach’s music it is very 
difficult to get an audience for the 
wonderful music written by our English 
composers since 1900. 

It is easy to understand that, the 
melodies of Mozart, the gaiety of Haydn, 
and the beauties of Bach ' make a 
delightful change from the turmoil and 
speed and struggle of modern life, which 
is reflected a great deal in modern music. 
But it is not very encouraging to our 
composers to know that a great work on 
which they have spent years may be 
performed once, perhaps twice, and will 
then be put aside, nobody knows for 
how long ! 

Elgar and Others 

It will be a pity if the music of our 
great composers, Elgar, Vaughan Wil¬ 
liams, Holst, and others of whom we are 
rightly proud; has to wait, like Bach's 
music, 200 years before the House Full 
board appears. 

We must find a place for our modern 
composers as well, as for Bach and 
Mozart in our programmes. So we shall 
encourage them to create new master¬ 
pieces, we shall get to know their work, 
and (who can tell ?) perhaps we shall 
learn to love it as much as the music 
of old Bach. 
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POLAND IN HER 
TROUBLES 


HOW THEY LOVE 
THEIR REVOLUTIONS 


AN INSECT FROM THE 
SIBERIAN ROCK 


25,000 MILES IN 
ENGLAND 


PASSING THROUGH A 
NEW CRISIS 

How a Factory was Kept Going 
for 3000 Men 

THE FALL OF THE ZLOTY 

By Oup Poland Correspondent 

That trade difficulties in England are but 
“ the common lot ” of Europe now is shown by 
these notes from our correspondent in Poland. 

Our country is passing through a new 
financial crisis. The Polish zloty kept 
its value at 24 to the, pound for two 
years, and then suddenly began to fall 
until it reached 46 to the pound. 

A similar fall had happened to the 
Polish mark before the zloty was intro¬ 
duced two years ago. But the currency 
was quickly stabilised, as it seemed, a 
great feat for a new country to achieve 
after being almost ruined under the ebb 
and flow of devastating war. 

The recovery was due to the united 
efforts of the whole nation. All alike 
tried to help the Government. People 
gave their jewels ' and treasures of 
. various kinds to support the Treasury. 

• The young Government, however, 
began to spend money on unnecessary 
things, and foreign goods, chiefly from 
Germany, came flooding in, so that 
Polish money flowed outward. Higher 
and higher taxes were imposed, and the 
time came when the taxes could not be 
afforded, and works were closed down 
for want of capital. 

What the Deputation Saw 

One illustration will serve to show 
the condition of the country. A large 
factory at Lodz closed down and more 
than three thousand men were left 
without work. The men held a meeting 
and sent a deputation to interview the 
chief owner of the factory. They thought 
that a man with such a big factory must 
have money enough to run it. 

“ Sir,” said the workmen, “ you really 
must keep the factory going, or we shall 
starve. You are rich ; we are poor.” 

Their employer did not answer them, 
but took them into his office, showed 
them a summary of the business he was 
doing, the bills he owed, the taxation 
he was paying, and the income on which 
lie was failing to pay his way. More 
than that, he took them round his house 
and showed how the best part of his 
furniture was no longer his own. He 
pointed out to them that he could not 
keep the factory open because he could 
not pay for the raw material (flax) 
which was then lying at the station, 
waiting for payment on delivery. 

Whole Nation Saving Money 

The deputation returned and reported 
to the meeting what they had heard and 
seen, and the men collected enough’to 
release the raw material for use and 
open the factory once more. 

That is the spirit in which Poland is 
confronting her difficulties. The Govern¬ 
ment is cutting down its expenses as 
much as possible. The schools have 
opened savings banks to encourage 
thrift. Travelling for pleasure in foreign 
countries is being reduced by making 
passports expensive. The people are 
unitedly trying to save their money and 
to support their own hampered trades 
by sound finance, but the difficulties 
are formidable. 

Still, the spirit of Poland is high, her 
faith in the future is strong, and her 
people pray that all will be well. 


8000 BEETLES GO TO SOUTH 
KENSINGTON 

Gifts and purchases have brought to 
the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington lately big consignments of 
fossils, minerals, fishes, moths,, and 
beetles. Of the beetles there are 8430, 

. the accumulation of a single collector. 


Nicaragua’s Way 

JUST A .LITTLE CHANGE 
OF A PRESIDENT 

Three years ago the Centra! American 
Republics agreed . to have no more 
revolutions, but Nicaragua has found a 
way of breaking her promise in the 
spirit though keeping it in the letter. 

The Treaty of 1923 between the five 
small Republics and the United States 
provided that no Government in any 
of the five coming into power by force 
should be recognised by any of the others 
or by the United States itself. 

Ever since President Wilson’s first 
term of office until last year America 
had kept a force of marines in Nicaragua; 
but when the “ first free election in 
35 years ” had been held, and Senor 
Solorzano was installed President, there 
seemed no reason to stay any longer, 
and the marines'were withdrawn. 

Last October, however. President 
Solorzano disappeared and General 
Chamorro took his place, and President 
Chamorro seems much hurt at America’s 
refusal to give him recognition. It is 
explained that the change of Presidents 
was not a revolution ; the Nicaragua 
Congress simply gave the old President 
“ leave of absence,” and General Cha¬ 
morro had “ assumed the duties mean¬ 
while ” ; that was all. It seems neat, 
but it is scarcely convincing, and in the 
meantime America has not recognised 
the new President. 


A KIND FRIEND GOES TO 
MARKET 

The Donkeys, Mules, and 
Camels of North Africa 
BETTER DAYS FOR THEM 

One of the most encouraging reports 
we have ever seen with respect to the 
kind treatment of the animal companions 
and helpers of mankind is that issued by 
the Society for the Protection . of 
Animals in North Africa. 

This Society, which has its head¬ 
quarters at 105, Jermyn Street, London, 
was founded two years ago by Mrs. 
Frances K. Hosali, who is its honorary 7 
secretary, and has been its most active 
worker in Morocco and Algeria. 

The state of animals coining into the 
weekly markets of these countries from 
the neighbouring villages, particularly 
donkeys, mules, and camels, w 7 as so 
shocking when Airs. Hosali travelled 
there that she was roused to enter upon 
a crusade for the spread of kindness and 
knowledge among the people. 

The features of the work of Mrs. Hosali 
and her helpers, as told, in this report, 
are: the hearty cooperation of the 
French Government authorities both 
in Morocco and in Algiers ; the readiness 
with which the native population has 
welcomed and responded to the efforts 
of the Society’s workers to relieve the 
sufferings of lame and diseased animals 
and to secure a more kindly treatment of 
them ; and the success of the employ¬ 
ment of trained natives in carrying on 
the work at a small expense. 

The story 7 of animal suffering in these 
lands is almost too painful for reading 
by sensitive people, and this Society 
has a noble record of humane service. 
Its report shows a cheering dawn of 
kindness succeeding a black night of 
suffering and we heartily commend it 
to the attention of animal lovers. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Aomori . , 
Bach . . . 

Eocene . . 

Hakodate 
■ Tientsin . . 


. . Ah-o-mo-re 

. . . . Bahk 

.3,. . E-o-seen 

Hah-ko-dah-tay 
. . Te-ent-seen 


OLDER THAN THE 
MAMMOTH 

The Most Ancient Americans 
Come to Light 

IMPRESSIVENESS OF LITTLE 
THINGS 

Who that will have the opportunity 
this summer to watch the caddis-fly at its 
wonderful work in our streams w r ould 
make a special journey to the Natural 
History Museum in London to see one ? 

Perhaps many 7 may when w 7 e add that 
the new fly at the Museum is probably 
millions of y 7 ears old. 

Our little newcomer is a fossil from 
the beds of the Kudia River in Siberia. 
Siberia was the home of countless herds 
of mammoths. We still find enormous 
quantities of their ivory ; we even, from 
time to time, find entire mammoth 
bodies, thawed out at last from the 
marsh and bog in which they sank to 
freeze 100,000 years ago. 

But w r e find no fossil mammoths 
there; this little caddis-fly is more 
ancient than those old earth-shaking 
giants, and has lain buried so long that 
it has become part of the rock into which 
the river mud of its nursery has been 
slowly transformed by Time. 

Midgets from the Past 

Then the oldest known Americans 
have come to London. They are not 
human ; they are not mammals ; they are 
a cricket, an earwig, and a little catfish 
from the Eocene rocks of Argentina. 
These are the first fossil insects and the 
first fossil catfish eveft found in the New 
World, and they have come to continue 
their long sleep in one of the capitals of 
the Old World. 

We. see that little things can be very 
impressive when they come to us'with 
the stony shroud of immense antiquity 
rendering their fragile forms rigid and 
enduring. New forms of life have arisen, 
waxed mighty, and entirely passed away 
since these midgets from the past lived 
and had their being. Martial, the old 
Latin poet, made a rare little song on an 
ant which he found embedded in amber : 

A drop of amber from the weeping plant 

Fell unexpected and embalmed an ant; 

The little insect we so much contemn ■ 

Is, from a worthless ant, become a gem.. 

And these insects from Asia and America 
have become gems too. “ Nature brings 
not back the mammoth,” but these 
small things, fly, cricket, and earwig, 
were and are of Earth’s children, efficient 
then and invincible still in their fight 
for the right to live. 

THE PROUD MOTHER 
AND HER BOY 
What He Has Become 

A lady arrived at the mayor’s official 
house in Forli, a city in Italy, thirty 
years ago to ask for a grant to keep her 
young son at school. 

A boy of great promise he was, the 
poor lady said, and all his masters 
thought that further education won Id be 
well spent on him. 

But the functionaries at Forli, either 
because they had heard too many tales 
from proud mothers of their remarkable 
sons, or because they thought the 
educational grant ought to be cut down, 
or because they w 7 ere simply not in¬ 
terested, pigeon-holed the application, 
and when some official found it a year 
afterwards he wrote No on it.. 

So the boy had to learn w'ithout the 
help of Forli, and he has learned so well 
and so many things that now he is 
Signor Mussolini,- Dictator of Italy; 
but whether the moral is that genius 
will out, or that education is not 
necessary to politicians, who can say ? 


A Round-the-World Test 

MAKING THE PLANE AS 
SAFE AS THE CAR 

: Flying almost daily from early in 
January until March two British airmen, 
Captain Barnard and Colonel Minchin, 
have quietly made a bit of aviation 
history. 

The airmen w 7 ere set the task of flying 
a distance equal to a journey round the 
w'orld without replacing any part of their- 
engine, an air-cooled Bristol Jupiter. 

When the test began seals were fixed 
to the engine by Air Ministry officials 
in 31 places, so that any replacements 
could immediately be detected. Flying 
across the fields between Bristol and 
Croydon, the airmen completed their 
25,000-mile journey in little more than 
225 hours of flying without the slightest 
mishap to the engine. It is a splendid 
performance, and one that few motor-car 
engines could beat or, indeed, equal. 

The test complete, the engine is to be 
taken to pieces, and every part will be 
examined to see how it has been able 
to stand the strain. 

Until recently the usual test for an 
engine was to give it a non-stop run of a 
hundred hours or so on a bench ; but 
a test under actual flying conditions is of 
tar greater value, for it helps to bring 
home'to the man in the street the fact 
that he can step into an aeroplane with 
as much certainty of reaching his des¬ 
tination as if he were travelling by car. 


A MAN NOT FORGOTTEN 
The Father of Reedham 
FAMOUS BOY OF A STRAND 
SLUM 

Every one who travels to the south 
coast by the Brighton line knows 
Reedham Orphanage, standing on the 
hills just beyond Purley, which since 
1858 has regularly had a population of 
300 boys and girls. 

The orphanage was started by Dr. 
Andrew Reed, in whose honour the name 
Reedham w 7 as coined. Andrew Reed 
was the son of a watchmaker and -was 
born in a Strand slum, which has now 
disappeared to make Kingsway. It 
was probably his early experiences of how 
hard life can be in a poor area like this 
which gave him his interest in poor 
children. He followed his father’s trade 
for a short time and then became a 
Congregational minister, and for fifty 
years had a chapel at Hackney. But ha 
will be remembered for his untiring work 
in organising orphanages—Reedham was 
only one of them—and helping to start 
the Putney Hospital for Incurables. 
Yale University' made him a Doctor 
when he was visiting America collecting 
funds for his work. 

A Man to be Trusted 

His son was Sir Charles Reed, one of 
the first Chairmen of the London School 
Board, who was deeply interested in 
Sunday School and missionary work. 
On one occasion Sir Charles noticed a 
footman place his hat on a bust of his 
father in the hall of a public building, 
and he ordered him to remove it. A 
stranger noticed this filial action, and a 
few years later, thinking such a mail 
was to be trusted, made him a trustee of 
a gift of half a million pounds. The 
stranger was George Peabody, who left 
this sum for housing London’s poor. 

Dr. Andrew Reed had a grandson who 
was interested in young .people from a 
different standpoint. This was Talbot 
Baines Reed, Sir Charles Reed’s son, 
who wrote the fine school story of The 
Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



A MEW COTTON ISLAND 
Ti;s cocca plantations of Samoa j 
bei.iq interpreted with cotton with : 
such success that it is expected^ 
that the cotton crop will soon bo 
verq important. 


WIRELESS ADVANCE IN PERU 

; the Marconi Company, which has just concluded an 7 
■ agreement with Peru to manage wireless in that i 
: countrq for the next quarter of a centurg.is preparing i 
biq developnents mcludinq the erection of j powerful i 
.beam station to communicate with US.A.and all South : 
iiii&ji* 7:::j7::7:7;7::7 America 


MODERNISING & 
AN OLD CITY 7 
: Driilinq for oil isqoinq 
on with ever-increasinq 
activity round the Lake 
Maracaibo.in Venezuelaand 
f the old town of Maracaibo itself 
has been transformed into a 
:';:7:busHinq citi| with upbdate 
trams and liqhtinq sqstems 


.|IU 

BABOONS OUTWIT THE FARMERS 
Oaboons are a qrowinq post in some parts of 
South Africa. Thcq swoop down cn the fields 
rn bonds and cat the farmers crops and so 7 
clever are Iheqond their scouts that all 
attempts to capture ordestroqthem fail.Theq 
set clt the traps and steal the bait : 


;A SURPRISE FOR A MAN-EATER 7 
Anovel waq of destroqinq a man-eatinqi 
liqer has been tried successfullq in the 
: Ganjaiq district of India A dead qoafc 
i was placed under a tree as a bait and 
"ia loadsd quo. with a strmq connecting 
; the triqqer and qoat. was fixed in a - 
7 branch. When the tiqer touched theqeat 7 
7 the qsn went elf and killed it . 





Nk 

fi 

MORE FIRES IN AUSTRALIA 
Amillico pound: worth cl mountain ash Ins 
: been destmijcd bij a forest fire in theP!onh| 

: Ranges. Victoria, and the flames have been 
Ihrcatcninq a valuable Government pise plantation 


A PALACE RENT FREE 
Bishop of London’s Problem 

Most of the older palaces inhabited 
by the bishops of the English Church 
were built for them in the days when 
they were great noblemen as well as 
great churchmen, and they are far too 
big and costly -and inconvenient for the 
modest men who live in them today. 
Some day, no doubt, steps will be taken 
to find the bishops more suitable homes, 
but meanwhile they have to make the 
best they can of a difficult situation. 

The Bishop of London is going to 
America and the Far East for six 
months. What is he to do with his 
palace at Fulham while he is away ? 
The rates and taxes and the wages of 
the servants come to a pretty penny. 

So he has announced in his Diocesan 
Magazine that he will gladly lend the 
palace rent free to any churchman or 
churchwoman who cares to occupy it 
and pay these charges while he is away. 
There are between fifty and sixty rooms. 

LANDSEER SCHOLARSHIP 
Chinese Artist Making Way 
in London 

The Landseer Scholarship for the best 
work at the Royal Academy Schoot for 
1925 has just been awarded to Mr. 
T. H. Chiu, a young Chinese who is 
studying the art of portrait-painting in 
this country. 

Mr. Chiu came here two years ago 
from America, where, after having been 
at Harvard, lie was a student at Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. For two years 
liis work has been. exhibited by the 
Royal Institute of Oil Painters and the 
Goupil Salon in London. 

Born in Amoy, an island off southern 
China, Mr, Chiu went to the Anglo- 
Chinese College of the London Missionary 
Society at Tientsin. Here he specially 
came to the fore in the sports field, for 
lie was captain of the basket-ball team, 
and in this game, as well as painting, he 
is continuing to excel. 


AN UNKNOWN BROTHER 
The Strange Story of the 
Antinoe Hero 

A very queer story is told of the 
German sailor who lost his life in trying 
to save the British seamen on the 
wrecked Antinoe. 

It was reported, when the bravery of 
the volunteers from the Roosevelt was 
made known, that his name was Heit- 
man, but Hcitman is still alive, driving 
a taxicab at Glendale, Long Island. He. 
gave up the sea some years ago, and 
lost the papers which certified him as an 
able seaman. He must have been sur¬ 
prised to find the world ringing with 
admiration of his brave sacrifice. 

The man who was drbwned was Fritz 
Stcger, who had adopted Heitman’s 
papers and shipped under his name. 

But how little a name matters ! Long 
after this odd circumstance is forgotten, 
and none can recall what the real name 
was, those words of the German sailor 
will be remembered : I do not care if he 
is a British crew. He is my brother ! 

His words, like his act, are undying, 
and his name hardly matters. If it had 
remained for ever unknown, one would 
have said of him, in the words over the 
graves of the unknown soldiers in France, 
Known unto God. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

17 th-century Brussels tapestry £-3000 
A drawing by Rembrandt . . £640 

Crosse’s Verities Commonwealth £470 
8 leaves of Gutenberg’s Bible . £.350 
An etching by James McBey . £345 
1st edition of Kipling’s Echoes £320 
1 st edition Imitation of Christ £241 
A large Sheraton bookcase . £125 
3 carvings by Grinling Gibbons £ 11 5 
Set of six Hepplewhite chairs £110 
A carved Flemish coffer '. . £105 

A water-colour by Rossetti . £100 
A New Brunswick is. stamp . £85 

A silver English caddy of 171 4 £36 


GEORGE MACDONALD 
Manchester Honours An 
Old Friend 

How George MacDonald, poet, scholar, 
and writer of fairy stories, wanted to 
become a librarian was disclosed at 
Manchester the other day when a 
bronze medallion to his memory was 
placed in the Central Reference Library. 

At the time referred to MacDonald was 
a young man unknown to fame, and 
he applied without success for the 
librarianship of Owens College Library. 
But he made golden friendships in the 
city during his residence there for two 
years, and his son Greville, writing the 
other day at the unveiling of the me¬ 
dallion, stated that Manchester, while it 
would not have his father as a librarian, 
did more than could ever be known to 
develop and strengthen his genius. 

Another son of the . poet said his 
abiding memory of his father was of 
a teacher who did all lie taught and of 
a poet who felt all the beauty he sang. 

The medallion, which shows George 
MacDonald as he was at the age of 31, 
is the work of Mr. A. Monro. 


TURKEY AND HER 
ALPHABET 
Shall it Go ? 

The very latest step in the westernis¬ 
ing of Turkish civilisation is the printing 
of the words “ Turkia postalari ” on her 
postage stamps in European characters 
instead of Arabic. 

It had already been decided to allow 
the use of Latin letters instead of Arabic 
in algebra and geometry, and now the 
question of giving up the Turkish 
alphabet for ours is being considered. 

It seems to be agreed that the use of 
Arabic letters as they stand is. no longer 
convenient, but some reformers would 
rather, try to reform the Arabic letters 
than give them up. A special com¬ 
mittee of the Angora. National Assembly 
is to go into the matter. 


BY BRIDGE OR TUBE TO 
VENICE 

The City and the Mainland 

. The people of Venice are faced with a 
momentous question. 

At present they have only a very ugly 
railway bridge across the lagoon, set 
up by the Austrians eighty years ago. 
It is made of 222 arches of brick and 
carries only two lines, one each way. 
It has no provision for road vehicles or 
foot passengers. 

Apart from the tourist traffic some. 
6000 workmen must pass backward and 
forward from Venice to the mainland 
every day, and the two railway lines are 
quite inadequate. 

- Two plans have been considered. One 
was the widening of the railway bridge 
so that it would take a tramway line, a 
motor road, a cycle track, and a foot¬ 
path ; the other was the building of a 
tube under the bed of the lagoon. The 
bridge widening would cost £600,000 
and the tube £1,200,000. 

The authorities have decided in favour 
of the cheaper scheme, and. the bridge 
is to be widened. 


PITMAN TENOR 
Man Who Left the Mine and 
Won Fame 

A Mansfield coalminer, the son of a 
miner, Mr. Morgan Kingston, left the 
Crown Farm Colliery some years ago 
and has achieved world-fame as a tenor 
singer. He has sung in New York and 
other American cities, and can take the 
principal role in over 50 operas in 
French, Italian, and German. He was 
at one time Caruso’s understudy. 

While receiving tuition ill London Mr. 
Kingston travelled to town at week¬ 
ends, returning on Mondays for his work 
in the pit. He was accorded a civic 
reception on visiting Mansfield to sing at 
.a concert recently. 
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The Four Trees of 
Fleet Street 

W e have all heard of the 
Three Tailors of Tooley 
Street, but who has heal'd of the 
Four Trees of Fleet Street ? 
Already we are proud of them, 
and look up as we pass by and 
wish that other busy thorough¬ 
fares (if there is another so busy 
anywhere) would copy them. 

The four trees are indeed a 
triumph. In this noisy - Street 
which shrieks with traffic from 
dawn to midnight, and hums with 
printing machines and express 
delivery cars when all the rest 
of the world is sleeping, Nature 
comes along and says, “ Please 
remember me sometimes.” , 

And where, pray, the Londoner 
may say, are the four trees of 
Fleet Street ? They are the bal¬ 
cony guests of a new building, 
and they face, across the turmoil 
and chimney pots and sloping 
by-streets, toward London’s river. 

There was a time when trees 
and shrubs grew on the banks of 
the' little Fleet stream not far 
from this House of the Four 
Trees, and nesting-birds flew 
from their branches to visit the 
woods and fens of the Thames. 
Long ago they were swept aside 
to make room for offices and 
shops, and now, high up toward 
the sky, scores of feet above the 
submerged little Fleet, trees 
have come back again. 

Perhaps some day somebody 
will offer some inducement to 
street-makers so that a little 
more green may creep back, 
finding a niche in the cliffs of 
masonry that make the fabric 
of a great town. Then, perhaps, 
more care will be taken of such 
trees that remain. It is almost 
incredible when we think of the 
carelessness of public bodies in 
regard to greenery. 

In the lovely St. James’s Park, 
one of the rarest bits of London, 
there is a notice nailed on a tree 
which could quite easily be 
fastened on a railing or a board; 
it tells us that chairs must be 
paid for. Could we not be told 
that without spoiling a tree? 
What the Office of Works can be 
about to allow it we do not know. 
If the men who have charge of 
London’s public ways took half 
as much care of her appearance 
as a busy working-man does of 
his garden plot we should have 
more reason to be proud of our 
great capital. 

Let us think of the Four Trees 
of Fleet Street. They are a 
triumph. The House of the Four 
Trees is itself good to look at, 
and seems to apologise by sim¬ 
plicity for having to hold so 
many storeys and so many rooms. 

We do not know whose idea it 
was to set these balcony guests 
cheering the grimy thoroughfare, 
but we should like to say to 
him Well done! 


Well Said 

giR Rennell Rodd, the British 
Ambassador in Italy during 
the war, has written another volume 
of his Diplomatic Memories. In his 
comments, on Sweden, where he was 
the British Ambassador before he 
went to Italy, he tells a story which 
illustrates the true spirit of a gentle¬ 
woman. This is how he tells it. 

There is a sincerity and simplicity about 
Swedish social life which is extremely 
attractive. Above all, there is no pre¬ 
tension. I remember being particularly 
impressed with a remark which fell from 
one of the great ladies of the land whose 
husband’s chateau is full of remarkable 
treasures. My wife had asked her whether 
among their heirlooms there was also much 
jewellery. She replied that'there were some 
exceptionally fine pearls. “ But,” she 
added, “1 never wear them. Fewothershave 
anything to compare with them, and one 
does not like to -wear what others have not got.” 

It is a noble saying which all of 
us may carry out in our own way. 

© 

The Spring Cleaners 

Wind said to Rajndoud, • 

There shines the Sun ! 

Grey days are over, 

Blue days begun. 

How the Earth glitters 
■ Like a green. room. 

Washed by your silver, ■ 
Swept by my broom ! 

Folk.cry; ungrateful, 

Spring’s here again! 

. Good-bye, good, riddance, 

Wind, cloud, and rain! 

© 

The Promised Land Over the Hill 

■yiiERE has just been published the 
diary of' a surgeon who lived 
and worked a hundred years ago, 
and in it there is a sentence which 
reminds us of what R. L. Stevenson 
said: that it is better to travel 
hopefully than, to arrive. We are 
always marching to our Promised 
Land, but we never get there. 

Before this old Dutch surgeon 
became famous he had travelled to 
all the hospitals of Europe as a 
student, and he declared at the height 
of his career that, though surgery zeas 
not quite perfect, it teas within measur¬ 
able reach of becoming so ! 

■ When he spoke none knew anything 
about chloroform, the surgical cleanli¬ 
ness which Lister gave to the world 
was unheard of, and thousands died 
after simple operations; yet old Dr. 
Tilanus of Amsterdam thought surgery 
was well-nigh perfect. ' Just a little 
farther on, and the Promised Land 
would be over the rise of the next hill. 
© 

The One Good Thing About Him 

Let’s praise the good, forget the bad. 

But who could state 
A single thing that is not sad 
Of Henry VIII? 

We can. Omit the other five, 

And only tell 

That Henry, when he came to wive, 
Began right well. 


The Wonderful Destiny of a 
Halfpenny 

W E have just heard of the noble 
destiny of a certain halfpenny. 
It is lying on the pendulum of Big 
Ben ! When the mighty clock was 
regulated a little while ago it was 
found that to keep it just right, the 
pendulum needed a slight adjustment. 
A halfpenny came out from the pocket 
of the man who winds up Ben, and 
was found to be exactly the weight 
that was wanted to adjust it perfectly. 

It is easy to imagine that, if it could 
feel, that little coin would he puffed 
up with pride ! 

© 

i- Tip-Cat 

T™ world's coal supply will last four 
million years. Yet they call it a 
burning question .„ 

. ' a 

A crocer advertises that his tea is un¬ 
approachable. It sounds too strong. 

a ' 

Alrss Wilkinson, M.P., regrets that 
nowadays \vc are too much ruled 
by okl men. Would she prefer the 
Middle Ages ? 

3 

■w« are warned to expect nothing off 
. : „ the income tax ; but the warships 

are going 
ahead for the 
Great Peace. 
0 

gOME bees 
work . so 
hard that 
they die in 
. six weeks. 
Their life ’.is 
notall honey 7 
13 . 

Tim theatre 
queue has 

been defended because it makes great 
friendships ! We believe a den of thieves 
lias often.done the same. 

E 

Politeness costs nothing. If it did Jew 
of us now could afford to have any. 
3 

Women's feet are becoming bigger. 

But some think they are more be¬ 
coming smaller. 

© 

The Cry Baby 

j^HEN Tennyson, humbly asking 
What am I ? answered himself 
by saying: 

An infant crying in the night, 

And with no language but a cry, 
he took no note of a remarkable fact 
mentioned the other day by Sir 
Richard Paget, who told us that the 
noise a baby makes has the greatest 
carrying power of any sound to which 
the human voice gives utterance. 

The infant’s cry is its armour of 
defence as well as its piercing weapon. 
None can ignore it. It calls to its 
assistance in time of woe every 
protector, natural or acquired, mother, 
father, brother, sister, or nurse, and 
probably the doctor. It can keep a 
household or a hospital ward on the 
alert, and the neighbours do not 
speak lightly of it. 

Is it not one more witness to the care 
Mother Nature takes of her little ones ? 


Poems of Peter Puck 

The Man Who Stole the Sun 

gipsy man came prowling by, 
Aswarthyman, called Night. 
He saw the sun upon the hill, 

All yellow, round, and bright. 

He thought he saw a guinea there, 
And not the light of day, 

He seized it with a dusky hand, 
He stole the sun away ! 

’J’hen not a man could see to eat, 
N'or cabbage see to grow, 

Nor pullet see to lay her egg, 

Nor rooster see to crow. 

Q what a grand to-do there was ! 

The children sobbed and cried. 
Because their lessons had to stop ; 
But now their tears are dried. 

Por all is well; the sun is back ; 

It burned like any coal 
The coat-tail pocket of the thief, 
And tumbled through the hole. 

' © 

Good-bye, Little Red Coat 

"The other day we recorded a new 
law made in England about the 
rag-and-bone men, forbidding them to 
give balloons in exchange for rags 
because balloons harbour germs. 

Now Italy has become ashamed of 
her organ-grinders and they have to 
go, not because of any germs on the 
organ, or because the monkey has 
very sharp, finger-nails which might 
scratch us when we give him nuts, but 
because Italy says We must be dignified 
and these things are beneath us. 

We do not mind Italy being dig¬ 
nified, but we are very sorry it is 
going to mean no more dark-eyed 
monkeys in red coats sitting on top 
of the organ that drones away, in the 
back streets. 

We hate to think that these tilings, 
are-going, that Punch and Judy shows 
are going, that not often do we hear 
the muffin man’s bell (and when we 
do they are nearly always crumpets), 
that never can we listen to the 
lavender song in the streets. We 
even tremble for the fate of the 
Italian who sells roasted chestnuts 
in the winter, and then, having done 
a magic change, comes out in the 
glory of a white linen coat and sells 
ice cream in the summer. 

For new things are always at oiir 
door—new toys, new games'; but 
they can never have the charm of the 
old. And so we say : 

Good-bye, dear melancholy monkey, 

With coat of red 
And elbows spread - 
And shortened hose 
And tumed-up nose, 

Just like a decorated flunkey. 

You sat on top 
Till the tune did stop, 

And caught the pence 
In fingers tense, 

And wrapped them in a green and yellow 
hanky. 

And off you went,. 

The songs all spent, 

Jumped from the ground 
And then looked round, 

Bolder and bolder, 

From your master’s shoulder, 
Cracking nuts—plop ! 

Till the next stop. 

Good-bye, dear melancholy monkey. 



PETER FUCK 
WANTS TO. KNOW 
If an elephant trumpeting 
is a trunk call 
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A PARLIAMENT 
AFRAID 

ANOTHER GOVERNMENT 
COLLAPSE IN FRANCE 

A Sad Spectacle Probably - 
Unique in History 

THE TAXES NOBODY WANTS 
TO PAY 

France has again failed to balance her 
Budget. After a three months' struggle 
with the Chamber M. Briand’s Govern¬ 
ment, the eleventh since the war, re¬ 
signed and has had to be reconstructed. 

It is doubtful whether ever before in 
the history of Parliaments such a 
Spectacle has been seen. There is general 
agreement that heavy increases of 
taxation must be made if France is not 
to be ruined, but there is no agreement 
as to what the taxes should be. The 
people will not pay. The President has 
tried to find Ministries which the 
Chamber would support, and the Min¬ 
isters have tried to find taxes'which it 
would support, but the Deputies have 
always been afraid to vote the taxes. 

Fear of the People 

They have assumed that if they voted 
for this tax or that the people who would 
have to pay it would be so angry that 
they would turn them out at the next 
election! Of course there are right 
taxes and wrong, good taxes and bad, 
but every kind of tax lias been defeated 
or is known to be unacceptable. 

Ministries have left off trying to pass 
simply what they themselves think the 
best taxes; they have come to so 
desperate a pass that they would be 
only too thankful to propose any tax 
whatever that the Chamber would 
accept. But apparently there, is no 
such tax. 

The system of Parliamentary self- 
government is based on the belief that 
the people have a right to vote their 
own taxes ; if they will not do that the 
Parliamentary system must break down, 
for no form of government can be carried 
on without money. 

Frightened Without Cause 

It is difficult to believe that the 
French electors do not realise this, and 
the only conclusion is that the Deputies 
in the Chamber are frightened without 
cause. In the end they will give much 
more real cause for anger by letting the 
country rush to ruin through lack of 
taxes than they would- by passing any 
tax, however disagreeable, they honestly 
believed in. 

Mr. Walter Leaf, President of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
which has been meeting in Paris, has 
been warning France of the financial 
danger she is in. Unless the position is 
faced with courage and patriotism, he 
says, the results may be such as to bring 
about disaster which will not be con¬ 
fined to France. 

Alone in Distress 

France is now the only important 
country in Europe which has not 
managed to steady the value of her 
money. Defeated countries like . Ger¬ 
many and Austria, revolutionary 
countries like Russia, new States like 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, have all 
settled down to sound money conditions. 

France alone remains in financial dis¬ 
order, all because her people’s represen¬ 
tatives refuse to ask them to make the 
sacrifices which all these less happily 
situated peoples have faced. And it is 
not only that France herself is faced 
with ruin, but the failure of France to 
put her house in order is holding back all 
Europe from the return of prosperity. 


The Music of the Bells 


O ne quiet act by Cardinal Mercier, who 
died not long ago, is little known, 
but it .deserves to be set on record. 

The Cardinal lived near Bruges, which 
has one of the most famous carillons in 
the World. At the outbreak of the war 
it was feared that the bells would be 
■taken down and melted for guns. If 
that were done it might not be possible 
to make bells of such lovely musical 
quality again, 

. Cardinal Mercier ordered that models 
of all the bells should be carefully made 
and hidden away. 

This was done not only’ for the Bruges 
carillon but for the carillons of Malines, 
Ghent, and Antwerp. Happily the bells 
were not taken, so. the models were not 


needed. Some bells were actually re¬ 
moved on Cardinal Mercicr’s suggestion 
and buried, and they were not brought 
to light again from their hiding-places 
until after the war. 

Now the carillons are giving out their 
melody’ again and there is only one 
regret, that some of the oldest and most 
cherished bell music in Europe was 
destroyed during the war. Some of it 
cannot be replaced; but safe in the 
library’ of a great lover of bells in 
England were kept the only copies 
of much of that ancient music. These 
! replaced the old prints after the war, 
| and the mellow voices of the bells still 
ring out these rare, beautiful tunes of 
ages gone. 



AT SCHOOL ON AN AEROPLANE 


The other day a party of London schoolchildren paid a visit to the Croydon Aerodrome and 
received a lesson on aeroplanes and how they fly. Here we see the boys and girls climbing 
up the front of an aeroplane to inspect its parts 


A DOCTOR’S POWER 

“ AV/hv did you come out to China? ” 
” asked the Governorof theChinese 

city of Hinghua, Fukien, of Dr. Walker, 
of the C.M.S. Hospital there, a few years 
ago, “ To do good,” was the reply. 

“Is it better to treat men in your 
hospital for wounds or to prevent them 
being wounded ? " the governor went on. 

“ To prevent them getting wounded, 
of course,” answered Dr. Walker. 

"Then will you not try’ to bring 
about peace with General Hu ? ” asked 
the governor. 

Dr. Walker consented. He was let 
out of the city gate secretly- at night, 
and after some day’s of-parley managed 
to arrange for a neutral zone round the 
city’, which gave it peace and security 
for three years. This is one of the inci¬ 
dents in the life of Dr. Walker during 


in a Chinese City 

his eighteen years’ work in Fukien 
■ which a C.N. correspondent learned on 
his return from China to England the 
other day. 

How greatly’ the Chinese of Hinghua 
appreciate his work among them, 
where he has been the only Western 
doctor, is shown by the fact that they 
have presented the hospital with a fine 
building with 6o beds. Every penny of 
the ten thousand pounds which it cost 
has been given bv the people of the city, 
and they entertained Dr. Walker and 
his wife and colleagues at the opening 
last Christmas Eve. They trusted Dr. 
Walker so much that on one occasion, 
when the governor of the city had to 
ilee because of the entrance of rival 
troops during the civil war, he left the 
city seal in Dr. Walker’s charge. 


THE GREAT DAYS 
AT GENEVA 

HOW THE ASSEMBLY 
OPENED 

The Roll Call of the Nations in 
the League 


GERMANY AT THE TABLE 


By Our League Correspondent 

Blue sky, blue lake, bright flags, taxis 
dashing about, delegates everywhere—- 
it was as if September had come again. 
From the familiar balconies Union 
Jacks waved their greetings, and not 
far away, flew, for the first time, the 
colours of Germany’. 

The Assembly’ was about to open, the 
extra Assembly’ so long anticipated 
when Germany’ should take her place 
in the League of Nations. 

In the morning the Council met at 
the Secretariat. The room is.large,-but 
the number of journalists was even 
larger still, for had not Germany alone 
sent a hundred ? The busy hum was 1 
everywhere ; the tapping of typewriters 
in the Press room, the long queue of 
waiting people applying for tickets, the ' 
newcomers learning their way about. 

Quick Work 

In the afternoon the Assembly met 
in the Salle de la Reformation. It is 
just.a month since Germany applied-fer 
admission, and today Herr Luther and 
Herr Stresemann had come to make it 
an accomplished fact. That is quick 
work for the calling together of such a 
great gathering as this. 

Each Assembly is a separate event, 
and though, of course, the same countries 
are represented each year, the repre¬ 
sentatives may be different. They' may 
change with the changes of Government 
in the various countries, but certain 
familiar faces seem always there; 
always one sees Dr. Nansen of Norway’, 
Dr. Benes of Czecho-Slovakia, Prince 
Arfa of Persia, and our own Lord Cecil. 


Picturesque Ceremony 


This newness of each Assembly means 
that it has no officials, and until they’ 
are elected that member of the Council 
who is for the moment its president 
presides at the opening of the Assembly. 
It is the custom for him to make an 
important speech, reviewing the year’s 
work and proposing future tasks, but 
Viscount Ishii of Japan decided to leave 
that until the September session. 

Then came the picturesque roll call. 
The name of nearly every country of the 
Earth is cried in a loud voice, a son of 
each country, white, yellow, brown, or 
black, answers the call, mounts the 
tribune, pushes a little voting paper 
into a box which seems too small to 
hold them, gives a friendly nod or hand¬ 
shake to the Secretary-General standing 
by, and a greeting to the presidents of 
former Assemblies, who sit waiting to 
count the. votes ■ for president. It is 
impossible not to feel.the significance of 
this simple procedure: 


Two Outstanding Facts 

The casket is unlocked, the ■ folded 
slips of paper arc turned out on the 
table, and the two ex-presidents count. 

Then the buzz of conversation which 
has filled the hall dies down suddenly’, 
the counting is finished, and the name 
of the president is’ announced. It is 
His Excellency Dr. Costa of Portugal. 

Two facts stand out from this first 
meeting. One is that all the world (in 
the Press gallery at least) seems to be 
talking German ; the other is the pre¬ 
vailing note of Viscount Ishii’s few 
words of welcome to the Assembly: 
the hope that the event for which this 
special Assembly was called may’ be a 
sign that the spirit of right dealing 
between nations, the spirit which under¬ 
lines the covenants binding them to¬ 
gether, will appeal with growing force tc 
the hopes and consciences of the world. 

It is in just that fact of growth that 
the great hope cf all these meetings lies. 
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MY JACK IS FELLOW 
OF LINCOLN 

A PROUD FATHER 
200 YEARS AGO 

John Wesley Celebration in 
Two Oxford Colleges 

TOO POOR FOR THE BARBER 

t It is two hundred years since an 
;election of some importante was held 
’at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
t A Fellow was to be appointed, and 
'among the candidates .was a . certain 
scholar of Christ Church, John Wesley. 
He was a very serious student whose 
fame for scholarship was known through 
the University. Many made fun of him 
because of his strictness, but his mother 
had taught, him early not to cease from 
doing right when others laughed at him. 

The Rector of Lincoln made inquiries 
into the Character of this candidate and 
became his friend. On March 17, 1726, 
John Wesley was appointed Fellow, and 
began- a new chapter in his life. 

Seeing the Value - of Time 

Oh. April 1 his-father wrote a letter in 
whiChvhe spoke of the difficulty he had 
in;raising money, and added : “ What- 
will be my own fate' before the summer 
is •over; God' knows; -but; wherever T 
arii; my-Jack is Fellow of Lincoln." -" 

rjohn Wesley had come up from 
Charterhouse • to Christ Church a dili¬ 
gent, quick-witted, and serious youth ; 
but whin he came to Lincoln he became 
even more serious. He began to see' 
more and more the value of time, and 
to study "harder, than ever. He found 
the other Fellows " well-natured ■ and 
well-bred,” and they lived peaceably 
with each other. 

Hard Fight Against Poverty 

It is interesting to remember what 
John Wesley was like. He had let his 
light brown hair grow long. His mother 
advised him to cut it off ; she thought 
this would improve his health. He 
admitted that it might do so, and might 
indeed make him look more genteel. 
But he added : “ I cannot persuade 

myself that these advantages are suffi¬ 
cient grounds for losing two or three 
pounds a year, 1 am ill enough able .to 
spare them.” As a matter of fact, he 
agreed to have it cut shorter. It gives 
us some light on John Wesley that he 
had so hard a fight to wage against 
poverty that even a barber's charges 
had to be saved if possible. 

■' John was not Fellow more than eight 
months before he was chosen as Greek 
Lecturer, for which he received £20 a 
year. Then he was called to help his 
father in the . little, village of Wroot, so 
lonely that, it was .called Wroot-out-of- 
Ehgland. From this quiet place he was 
called back to Oxford in 1729 ; and it 
was then that he and three other 
“young gentlemen” began to meet on 
certain evenings in the week to read the 
Greek Testament. Others joined them ; 
and they became known by the wits of 
Oxford as the Holy Club. ‘ They were 
the beginning of the Methodists. 

Duty to Others 

They were very strict with them¬ 
selves, but they thought much of their 
duty to others. They visited the prison 
and sought to provide medicines and 
books for the prisoners, and in the 
eighteenth century prisoners needed all 
the friendship that could be given them. 
As well as doing such things the 
Methodists visted the poor and taught 
in the schools. When they had pro¬ 
vided for their own needs they gave 
away all that remained. 

John himself had thirty pounds a 
year at first; he lived on £28 and gave 
away £2. The next year he received 
£60 and gave away £32. The third year 
he received £go and gave away £62. The 
fourth year he received £140 and lie 


CHERRY, RASPBERRY, 
AND STRAWBERRY 

How Come They Here 
and When ? 

FRUITS THAT ROME AND 
SHAKESPEARE KNEW 

It is scarcely the season for cherries, 
raspberries, and strawberries ; but while 
they sleep in the bud and in the low still 
plant we must be up and about in their 
defence. For one of the grown-up 
papers represents them as comparatively 
modern alien immigrants. Here is the 
accusing statement : 

" Not until the time of Henry the 
Eighth were raspberries, strawberries, 
or cherries grown in England.” 

■ So it runs, and so it is wrong. 11 is 
true that the Flanders, or Kentish, 
cherries which Kent made famous were 
not introduced till Richard Haines, 
the fruiterer of Henry, brought them 
here, but cherries grew well in Old 
England long before that date. 

Two Ancient Britons 

They were probably here before the 
Romans, but our conquerors brought 
an, improved strain of cherries into 
Britain- in the first century of our era ; 
and cultivated cherries were hawked 
in the streets of London in the reign of 
Henry the Fifth. 

The raspberry, too, is an ancient 
Briton ; even today the wild ancestor of 
the cultivated sorts is to be found 
with us in the undisciplined thicket; 
and all the luscious, fragrant beauties 
which come to perfection under the 
nurseryman’s hand are but the progeny 
of those we still find in a state of nature. 

As to strawberries, lias the writer of 
that erroneous paragraph read his 
Shakespeare and forgotten the morning 
of a dreadful day in the Tower of London 
when the future Richard the Third 
began his discourse with smooth talk of 
strawberries, and ended by declining 
to eat his dinner till he had the head of 
Lord Hastiiigs ? 

Strawberry Garden in Holborn 

” My lord of Ely," he said to the 
Bishop of that name, ” when I was 
last in Holborn, I saw good strawberries 
in your garden there; 1 do beseech 

you send for some of them." 

“ Marry, and will, my lord, with all 
my heart,” says the Bishop, leaving the 
fateful chamber thereupon to discharge 
his errand, to return two or three 
minutes later saying. “ f have sent for 
these strawberries.” 

Since that day we have sent America 
cherries and brought home her larger, 
more prolific strawberries in exchange. 
But our native small, sharp-flavoured 
fruit is still of the finest flavour, and 
the little beauties we eat abroad with 
such relish, wondering by what gracious 
name they are called, are simply the 
same primitive, strain which still grow 
wild in England and were an ancient 
growth in our land when the Bishop of 
Ely had a fruitful bed of them in his 
medieval palace in bygone Holborn. 


Conti’M-iC 1 from the previous column : 
gave to the poor £92, It is clear that 
these men were in earnest. 

Some of his lifelong habits lie had 
already formed in his youth. He began 
to read on horseback ; and as lie lived 
to pay more turnpike tolls than any other 
man in Britain he managed to read 
many books of history, poetry, and 
philosophy as he rode. In riding a hun¬ 
dred thousand miles he scarcely ever re¬ 
membered any horse, falling or stumbling 
while he rode with a slack rein. 

In Oxford the two-colleges, Lincoln 
and Christ Church, to which John 
Wesley belonged have been keeping a 
celebration of this great man. " My 
Jack ” is indeed worthy of being remem¬ 
bered, not only because he was a line 
scholar, but because he laboured for the 
1 poor and the forgotten. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



An octogenarian cooper stated the 
other clay that he had . knocked nails 
into barrels “ all day long since 1859." 

A paste has been invented which 
hardens concrete and colours it any 
tint desired. 

Prison at 105 

An Arab aged 105 at Jerusalem has 
just been sent to prison for ten years. 

Other Builders Please Copy 

A Johannesburg builder has laid 
2500 bricks in a day, which is claimed to 
he a South African record. 

Lord Kitchener’s Memory 

Over £700,000 lias been collected in 
various parts of the world to honour 
Lord Kitchener’s memory. 

Africa’s Family of Peoples 

A traveller estimates that there are' 
living in Africa at least 3000 tribes and 
divisions of tribes. 

N Jus* in Time 

At Liskeard a house fell down half an 
hour after the occupants had removed 
with their furniture. 

Sunday in Washington 

A Sunday survey in the city of Wash¬ 
ington found 7000 people in church and 
50,000 in the theatres. 

For Flying Photograph sr3 

An American laboratory has i;.i troduced 
a process by which photographs taken in 
the air can be developed and printed 
during flight. 

For til3 Permanent Way 

The L.N.E.R. has placed aij order 
for 30,000 tons of slag ballast, with the 
Bestwood Coal and Iron Company near 
Nottingham. 

Advancing Australia 

The Commonwealth Government pro¬ 
poses to spend a thousand pounds a week- 
on advertising Australian products in 
Great Britain. 

New Fabric for Sun Suits 

A material has been invented which, 
while looking and feeling like silk, is said 
to permit the ultra-violet rays from flic 
Sun to pass through it. 

A Champion Woight-Liftsr 

A barrel of water weighing 5 cwts. 231b. 
was carried on his head the other day 
by Pierre Granier, the champion weight- 
lifter of the Paris Markets. 

Votes One and a Penny Each 

At the last General Election there were 
1428 candidates, 16,640,279 votes were 
cast, and the cost was £921,165, or 
rather over is. id. a vote. 

The Four Trees of Fleet Street 

The Four Trees of Fleet Street, re¬ 
ferred to in the leading article this week, 
are on the balcony of Bouverie House, 
the fine building set up by the Benn 
publishing firm. 

The Lighthouse Heroes 

The Carnegie Foundation has awarded 
medals and 5000 francs to the three 
brave French boatmen who, as recorded 
in the C.N., relieved the stormbound 
keepers of La Vei'le lighthouse. 

The First British Church 

A reader points out that file church 
which once stood on the site of St. 
Peter's, Cornliill, was probably the 
first church in London and not in Eng¬ 
land, as we suggested some weeks ago. 

Longest Railway Platform 

Apropos of the news that Manchester 
is to have a railway platform 2175 
feet long, it is worth noting that Perth 
already has one of 1750 feet, and York 
and Edinburgh each have one of nearly 
1700 feet. 

Worm Eats a Cable 

When the new telephone cable be¬ 
tween the Japanese ports Aomori and 
Hakodate stopped working the other 
day it was found that a marine worm 
had bored a hole in the lead casing and 
eaten through the wire. 

Rocking ths Baby 

Originating in 1200, the custom of 
rocking a, baby boy before the altar has 
I been revived at a children’s service in 
i Blidwortlv church., Notts, after the lapse 
j of a century. It symbolises the- pre¬ 
sentation of the Child Jesus in the 
I Temple at Jerusalem. 


THE BAKER’S SHOP 
IN SOUTHWARK 

Older Than the Abbey 

A LADY CHAPEL AND ITS STORY 

Workmen are busy in Southwark 
Cathedral again, and we hope before 
long to see the Lady Chapel really 
finished and restored to, something as 
nearly approaching its early beauty as 
is possible after the mishaps of so many 
centuries. 

This Lady Chapel is not only a great 
treasure, a perfect example of Early 
English Gothic style, but it is one of the ■ 
oldest pieces of sacred, architecture, 
London possesses. . It is forty years 
older than any part of Westminster 
Abbey. ' Moreover, it was once actually 
a baker’s shop. 

The cathedral itself is the only bit of 
medieval Southwark left. It was built 
at various times by various people,, 
bishops and Norman knights.. One, of 
them built the Choir and Lady Chapel 
in 1207. 

Court and Bakehouse 

Protestant and Catholic waged wars 
over the fabric of this building. After 
Henry dissolved the monasteries the 
Lady Chapel lay idle,, and presently it 
was turned into a court chamber. Here 
in the reign of Tudor Mary trials , were 
held, arid at one of. them six brave men 
were condemned to the stake for the 
faith they would not betray. • 

Elizabeth came to the throne, and at 
once she put an end to the work-of -the 
court chaniber in Southwark. Once 
more the Lady Chapel lay idle, and pne 
fine day a baker thought it would make 
an excellent bakehouse. No one seems, 
to have disagreed with him, and he built 
a big faggot oven and started business, 
as we should say. In and out of the 
arches of that lovely building boys and 
girls trooped, fetching . bread.. Pro¬ 
bably to them it was a great joke, and • 
as London was full of beautiful Gothic 
buildings they thought nothing of the 
disaster that had come to this, noble 
work of art. For seventy years they 
bought their bread from the Chapel 
bakery. Then something happened, 
and the baker’s shop was closed down. 

Restoring Ancient Beauty 

In the reign of Charles the First the 
chapel was cleaned and to a certain 
extent restored. Then once more the 
beautiful place lay idle and neglected. 
Generations passed into centuries ; kings 
and queens came and went ; London 
grew bigger and noisier. 

About a hundred years ago some 
alterations were made in the cathedral, 
but the work on the Lady Chapel was 
not finished. Twenty years a;ja the old 
priory church became the seat of a 
bishop. Southwark has wakened up 
since then to the consciousness of some 
of her ancient beauty, and is taking 
care to see that the old Lady Chapel 
shall be completely restored. 

THE GREATEST AFRICAN 
A Memorial to Augustine 
of Hippo 

A movement lias been started in 
Algeria to erect a basilica in memory 
of St. Augustine, the famous Bishop of 
Hippo, whose writings are among the 
classics of Christian literature. He is 
perhaps the greatest African in history. 

The ' movement has originated at 
Augustine’s birthplace, Tagaste, known 
today as Suk Ahras, and influential 
support is promised in France, which 
three years hence will commemorate the 
centenary of the conquest of Algeria. 

Though nearly fifteen centuries have 
passed since his death North Africa has 
not forgotten her most famous son. His 
memory still lingers in tradition among 
Moslems as well as Christians. 

It is hoped that the memorial church 
will be modelled after the best form of 
fifth-century African architecture. ■ 
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LITTLE BUSHMEN 

A QUEER TRIBE FOUND 

Light on Another Corner of the 
Great African Continent 

DRESS LENGTHS FOR LADIES 

A strange tribe of Bushmen has been 
discovered in a strip of land in South- 
West Africa. It is believed that they 
are-the lost tribe of Strandloopers, who 
were supposed to have died out long ago. 

The people were found by an expedi¬ 
tion which set out a few months ago 
from Cape Town in a motor-lorry. The 
lorry went north from Cape Town several 
hundred miles to Windhoek, capital of 
the South-West Protectorate, and from 
there the party plunged into the un¬ 
known. They found themselves in a 
country where thousands of animals 
roved at will, untroubled by their enemy 
man. Great herds of elephants went 
crashing by. An army of buck got in 
the way of the motor-lorry, and she 
wisely stopped her engines and stood 
dead for ten minutes while the column 
went by. 

A Secret Camp 

The scientists already felt rewarded 
for their venture into the Back of 
Beyond. Then, while they were ex¬ 
ploring the Kaoko Veld, they heard of 
this mysterious tribe- of wild little 
Bushmen, who had no settled home 
but trekked about in a narrow strip of 
land that was considered as impregnable 
as a fortress. The rocky Atlantic coast 
hides it from approach by the west, a 
hundred miles of desert is the gate to 
the east. Some distance to the north 
lies the Kunene River; away to the 
south is Walvis Bay. 

The expedition worked its way through 
■ the thick forest and emerged on vast 
tracts of land where antelope, wildbeeste, 
and buck make the chief population. 
Presently the explorers had the great 
fortune to come on a company of the 
wild little Bushmen encamped in a 
secret place. 

Simplicity and Happiness 

They were about 130 in all, men, 
women, and children,-and as scared as 
the wildbeeste at the - approach of 
strangers. The scientists treated them 
in the kindest way imaginable, giving 
them presents of food and nice things, 
and the Bush people got over their 
shyness and made the visitors welcome. 

They seem to have acquired the 
apostolic gift of having. nothing and 
possessing all things. A grass hut, some 
bows and arrows, a wooden spade, and 
a reed to suck water through, and they 
are equipped for life. On cold nights 
they just sit close round a fire, which 
they start in the primitive way by 
rubbing sticks together. They wear 
aprons of skin, zebra-hide sandals, a 
necklace or two, and are very happy. 

A Heathenish Rite 

The dark blot on their system of 
tribe life is a heathenish rite they 
observe from time to time. Should a 
mother die her baby is buried alive with 
her. The Bushmen are not by any 
means strong, principally because they 
are consistently underfed. They are 
the prey of many diseases, and when 
famine visits their chosen land only the 
fittest can survive. 

The excitement of the white invasion 
turned the settlement topsy-turvy. But 
the greatest excitement of all came when 
the visitors left, for they gave a cotton 
shirt to each man and a dress length 
and a gay hankie to each woman! 
The tribe had never possessed so many 
things in their lives before, and they 
are probably talking of them still. 


MESSAGES UNDER 
THE SEA 

A NEW POWER FOR THE 
SUBMARINE 

No Longer Deaf as Well as 
Blind Below the Waves 

A STRIKING INVENTION 

When the submarine dives it becomes 
deaf as well as blind, because no sound 
from above can reach its crew to guide 
them in groping their way in the depths. 

If sound waves could be directed to it 
they might be employed to give guidance 
for its movements. 

Such sound waves, and a way of 
directing them over distances as great 
as two miles, are said to have been found 
as tlie result of experiments at Washing¬ 
ton. The details of the experiments are 
much too meagre to allow any judgment 
to be formed about their value, but the 
sound waves that arc sent seem to be in 
principle something like the smoke-rings 
which can be projected by a smoker 
through the air. Vibration rings can be 
projected through water in the same 
fashion, and these soundless vibrations 
are possibly what the experimenters have 
succeeded in directing to submarines 
under water. 

Possible Use in Peace Time 

There is not much cause for rejoicing 
among peaceful people at this invention 
if it turns out to be workable.. It is 
claimed for it that an under-water sub¬ 
marine could give and take signals by 
means of it, so that the commander of a 
squadron of these horrible instruments 
of warfare could keep his submarines 
together, direct their movements, and 
launch them in a mass attack. 

It might appear that with such powers 
submarines would become ‘ such irre¬ 
sistible weapons that everybody would 
hesitate to employ them, but experi¬ 
ence shows that nothing will hold back 
the war men. 

But there is room for hope that an 
invention made for warfare may lead to 
one of the highest value'for peaceful uses. 
If sounds can be conveyed and directed 
to under-sea vessels they may be em¬ 
ployed with greater value for sending 
messages to peaceful ships approaching 
coasts and harbours. 

TOWED A THOUSAND 
MILES 

A Steamer’s Fine Feat 

The American steamer West Ira has 
achieved the wonderful feat of towing a 
boat with 3000 tons of coal 1100 miles in 
very stormy weather. 

The collier was the Norwegian steamer 
Johanna Dybw'ald, bound for America 
with anthracite from a home port to 
make up the shortage there due to the 
prolonged strike now just concluded. 
Badly damaged in the severe weather, 
she w r as abandoned in mid-ocean. 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK 
IN HISTORY 
A Man in His Hut 

On March 19 , 1 S 13 , was born David Livingstone. 

Build me a hut to die‘in. I am very 
cold ; put more grass over the hut. 

Livingstone when dying 

I never met a man who fulfilled more 
completely my idea of a perfect Christian 
gentleman. Sir Bartle Frere 

They laid him on a rough bed in the 
hut, where lie spent the night. By the 
candle still burning they saw him, not 
in bed, but kneeling at the bedside, 
with liis head buried in liis hands upon 
the pillow. The sad yet not unexpected 
truth soon became evident : he had 
passed away on the farthest of all his 
journeys, without a single attendant. 

From a Biographer 

SO THIS IS ENGLAND 
A Tale of Knives and Forks 

“ A knife and fork he handled like a 
gentleman.” Such; a recent C.N. told 
us, was one of the minor accomplish¬ 
ments of a chimpanzee whose death the 
Zoo still mourns. One reader turned, quite 
by chance, from that sentence to this : 

” There were a number of children 
who did not know what to do with a 
knife and fork—who held the knife and 
fork in one hand, picking up the meat 
with their fingers." 

Then away the mind was borne to 
the incident of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and the little girl at a party who badly 
wanted a sandwich but dared not take 
one because she had not a fork. 

” Never mind that, my dear,” said 
the great man ; “ fingers were made 
before forks.” 

“But not my - fingers, sir,” gravely 
answered the-little maid. 

A Fairy Godfather 

Sober sadness, however, recalls us 
; to those little ones the Fresh Air Fund 
! carries each year out of the ..slums for a 
i country or seaside holiday. 

| The fairy godfather of all these 
| friendless mites is Mr. Ernest Kessell, 
and it is from his moving annual report 
•that the picture comes. Hundreds of 
tlie little guests of the Fund never sit 
down to a regular meal at home. 

Many of them, up to the age of 12, 
eat an egg for the first time in their lives 
on their Fresh Air Fund holiday. I11 
tlie home diet of most of them, says the 
report, meat is out of the question, and 
so are the vegetables ordinarily served 
with meat. One day at the camp, where 
potatoes and carrots were served with 
the meat, 47 out of 60 boys at one table 
refused carrots because they had never 
eaten them before. 

England of the Slums 


Finding her deserted the captain of 
the West Ira put a volunteer crew on 
board and started to tow her. The tow 
rope snapped three times in all, but the 
Americans persevered and were able to 
make the last part of the voyage under 
the Norwegian’s own steam at six knots. 
Olf the Lizard she was handed over to 
a tug, and the Americans returned to 
their ship, worn out but very proud. 
The Norwegian crew was safely landed 
in New York. 

AUSTRALIA’S MILLIONS 
How They Came 

We noted the other day that Australia 
has reached the six million mark in 
her population. 

Somebody pointed out that her first 
million was reached in 1858 after 70 
years ;. her second in 19 years from that; 
her third in 12 years ; her fourth in 16 
years ; her fifth in 13 years ; and her 
sixth in eight years. 


They all knew of rhubarb, goose¬ 
berries, apples, and other fruit raw, but 
a large percentage of them had never 
tasted them cooked. Pics and dump¬ 
lings proved a new form of food to them. 

That is the England of the slums 
where children pine and languish in 
court and alley and squalid street, where 
sunlight seldom penetrates, where flies 
and vermin torture and corrupt, and 
insufficient, inadequate food is eaten 
from tlie grimy hand : the submerged 
England from which Mr. Kessell and 
his myriad helpers yearly redeem, for a 
day, for a week, or for a fortnight, as 
many poor benighted little victims as 
their funds allow. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 46 

Hours of rain . 56 

Wet days . . 17 

Dry days . .11 

Warmest day . 26th 
Coldest day . 10th 


RAINFALL 
London . . 2'20 ins. 

Southampton 1 -69 ins. 
Gorleston . 2'08 ins. 

Liverpool . 3’22 ins. 

Dublin . . 1 -61 ins. 

Edinburgh . 3-26 ins. 


SATURN AT HIS 
BRIGHTEST 

WHY HE APPEARS TO GO 
BACKWARD 


The Rings Seen Through a 
Small Telescope 

LOOKING DOWN ON A PLANET 


By the C.N. Astronomer 

The wonderful world of Saturn may 
now be seen low in tlie south-east sky 
about two hours before midnight. 

Rising about 10 o’clock at the begin¬ 
ning of next week, he will then rapidly 
become the planet of the evening sky. 

Next Thursday Saturn will be seen 
some little way below, and to the left of, 
the Moon. But the Moon’s proximity 
will dim the lustre of the planet, so it 
will be on succeeding evenings that 
Saturn will appear to advantage. 

There will be no mistaking him, for he 
will appear much brighter than any star 
in that part, of the sky, Antares, the 
reddish star some way to the south-east 
of Saturn, being much less brilliant. 

Saturn is travelling away from the 
second-magnitude star Beta in Scorpio, 




Satu rn-+•' *• m -~Alpha in 
Apn! l ^ L " )ra 

* Beta In Scorpio • ° 


' ♦ Delta in Scorpio 

♦ AnUrea * IfdHfKrU-1 


Path of Saturn during the next six months 


which will be seen some way to the south¬ 
east of Saturn. By July 25 Saturn will 
appear twice as far from this star ; then 
the planet will turn and appear to travel 
back again toward Beta in’ Scorpio, 
reaching the neighbourhood of this star 
by December 20. 

But Saturn long before then will 
have left the evening sky, and so this 
far-off event will be seen in the early 
morning. We thus get some idea of the 
actual distance which Saturn travels in 
five months—from July to December. 
This is part of his direct and annual 
motion round tiie heavens, which takes 
29J years, his journey until July 25 being 
accomplished by what astronomers call 
retrograde motion. 

This is not real but only apparent, and 
is due to our Earth’s motion round the 
Sun in an orbit smaller than Saturn’s 
and the fact that our world travels more 
quickly than Saturn. This, for a part of 
the year, has the effect of making 
Saturn appear to go backward ; if the 
Earth took as long to go round in her 
orbit as Saturn does Saturn would cease 
to exhibit any retrograde motion. 

The Angle of the Rings 

Saturn is now brighter than he has 
been for many years, owing to his 
wonderful Ring System having opened 
out so much. If a penny be held at such 
an angle that it appears as an oval, 
2 J times as wide from side to side as from 
top to bottom, this will show exactly the 
angle at which - we are now viewing 
Saturn’s lovely rings. It is about 13 
years since the rings appeared as wide 
open as at present. 

Our Earth is now on a much higher 
plane than that of Saturn and tilted up, 
as it were, so that we on our world are 
really looking down on Saturn. We there¬ 
fore see over the north, or upper, side of 
Saturn’s rings and over his North Polar 
regions—so much so that the far edge of 
Saturn’s rings can now just be seen over 
these regions. 

Saturn is, therefore, a very beautiful 
and singular world to gaze upon through 
a telescope ; even a small one, with a 
lens 2 inches wide, will reveal the details 
of Saturn's rings, together with his 
largest satellite. Titan, though they are 
840 million miles away. G. F. M. 

Ollier World). In the morning Venus, Jupiter, 
and Mars in the south-east. In. the evening 
Saturn in-the south-east after 10 p. 111 . 
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A. Risky Adventure © 


QUENTIN’S 

By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 1 
•A Startling Discovery 
Tn a corner of a compartment 
in tlie afternoon train to Tide- 
gate a boy veas idly gazing but of 
the window. He had fair hair, a. 
broad and most alert face, and a 
clear complexion. The porter who 
had carried his hat-box to the car¬ 
riage might have guessed liis age 
at sixteen or so, and been right. 

This hat-box now wobbled in the 
rack above the boy’s head. It 
looked as if it had belonged to his 
father before him. But very plain 
to view on the well-rubbed leather 
were initials freshly and modestly 
stamped J. A. S. 

In the opposite corner of this 
same compartment, and ■ accord¬ 
ingly facing him of the family , hat- 
box, sat another boy who was 
dressed with conspicuous elegance. 
His clothes had been cut by a first- 
class tailor, his tie was the very 
latest of fashionable shades, and his 
trousers had a crease in them like 
a knife-edge. 

Except, for this supreme smart¬ 
ness of his attire, and for the ex¬ 
pression of deep gloominess on' his 
features, superficially he resembled 
his opposite number, inasmuch as 
his face was broad, his complexion 
fresh, and his close-trimmed hair 
of a similar colour. 

“Indeed, at first glance the two 
were sp much alike that supposing 
for any reason they had changed 
clothes they might readily have 
been mistaken one for the other. 

In the rack above this dreary¬ 
faced person was also a hat-box, 
very bright, very yellow, very new, 
which with every sway and jolt of 
the train nodded sociably to its 
fellow across the compartment. 

The two boys and their hat-boxes 
had the compartment to themselves.- 
f=,That they were strangers could be 
surmised from the fugitive glances 
which they had been stealing at 
one another in tlig intervals of 
tlicir window staring. But now 
dusk had fallen, so that the cot¬ 
tages in the fields as the train 
hurried past began to twinkle with 
lights like glimmering stars, and 
abruptly, the compartment glared 
into radiance as an unseen hand in 
the guard’s van switched on the 
current. 

" And high time, too ! ” growled 
he of the melancholy aspect. 
“ They’re too stingy with their old 
light on this line.” 

’’ And,” answered tlic other, “ it 
grows dark so soon this January.” 

His companion took a . new 
overcoat from the rack and, having 
rewarded it with a venomous look, 
put.it on. Then, pointing to the 
hat-box opposite him, he said in a 
voice as dreary and bored as liis 
face: “I’d like, to know if that 
thing belongs to you J < 

" It does.” . f." 

” And. are 'those your initials 
on the old——” - ■ .; 

" Not so old,” came the brisk 
interruption. - ' - 

“ On the young'thing, then. Are 
thpse your initials ? ” • 

“ Of course they’re, my initials. 
Why shouldn’t they be ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the dismal 
voice, “ why they shouldn’t be. I 
only asked if-they were. For have 
you seen mine ?■ ” 

“ Your hat-box ? Yes, it’s staring 
me in the face.” 

" But the initials are on the 
other side. You can’t see them." 
He rose, yawned profoundly, and, 
stretching up to his hat-box, turned 
it round to expose the side which 
had faced the partition. 

In bold black lettering on this 
splendid hat-box had been painted 
three initials. These were J. A. S. 

His companion stared in earnest. 

“ My aunt ! ” he ejaculated. 

“ Oh, never mind your aunt,” he 
Was solemnly told. ” I don’t 
expect she could help it. Really I 
don’t. Those arc my initials. My 
name’s J. A. Smith.” 

“ J. A. Smith ! ” cried his fellow- 
traveller,. gaping. 


“ Yes, J. A. Smith. It’s a footling 
name, but my own." 

Gaping more and more, the other 
said : “ It’s mine too.” 

Excitedly he whipped out and 
showed liis handkerchief. 

“ There you are ! ” he exclaimed. 
“See thnt’j. A. S. in the corner? 
And ail my collars and vests and 
things arc marked J. A. S.” 

" So is every rag of mine,” said 
the other dejectedly. 

” Fancy' both of us lefng a 
J. A. Smith ! My Christian names 
are John Andrew.” 

” So are mine ! ” 

“ Do you think we’re related ? ” 

” Not much.” 

“ Then fancy two John Andrew 
Smiths bumping up against each 
other this way.” 

The dismal features gave an odd 
little twitch ; the dismal vo’ice 
replied that there must be thou¬ 
sands and thousands, and then 
thousands more, of John Andrew 
Smiths in the world. 

"Yes, but jolly rum! For I'm 
certain you’re going to school at 
Tidegate.” 

“ I am,” groaned John Andrew 
Smith of tlic cheerless visage. 

“ And- so am I. I’m going to 
school there lor my r first term.” 

“ Same here,” the other said 
mournfully. • 

“ I thought so by' the look of your 
rig-out. And school years always 
begin in September, don’t they ? ” 

" I ought to have started last 
term, but I wasn’t well. I wish I 
wasn’t well enough to start now.” 

’’ Well, then, look how rummier 
and rummier that makes it. Two 
J. A. Smiths tumbling across one 
another like this, each of them 
going to school for the first term, 
each of them hv-termers ! ” 

“ What do you mean by by- 
termers ? ” his namesake sighed. 

" A fellow who doesn’t start at the 
beginning of his school year.” 

But he of tire wide-awake face and 
the family hat-box had- not re¬ 
covered from liis bewilderment yet. 

.’’■I say ! ” lie exclaimed. ” Your 
name is John Andrew Smith ? ” 

” If my guardian was here he’d 
jolly soon tell y'ou so. IJe intended 
bringing me down today, but at the 
last moment a business engagement 
prevented him. That was the onlv 
bit of luck I’ve struck yet.” 

“ Why a bit of luck ? ’’ 

“ Because r.ow before I stagger 
alcng to the school I shall be able 
to do a buzz round the town.” 

He rose to inspect the photo¬ 
graphs in the carriage, one of which 
portrayed the village of Tidegate 
before it was a fashionable resort. 

" And that’s rum too! ” his 
companion’s voice broke out again. 

” I mean your guardian not coming 
down is rum in another . way. 
Because my people had been talking 
about bringing me down, but I 
switched them off to escape the 
fuss. I guess I’m equal to taking 
myself to Tidegate.” 

” You’re keen to be there ? ” 

I suppose so. I don’t know. 
Are you ? ” 

“No, I’m not,” said the other, 
leaving the picture gallery. “ I am 
thoroughly fed up with the vhoie 
idea. I can’t stand being ordered 
about and all that sort of stunt. 
Look at these togs too 1 ” He eyed 
his garments morosely. ” They’re 
not a bit my' style. They’re my 
guardian’s fault. ‘ It’s impossible 
to smarten y'our brains up,' he said, 

’ but I’ll smarten your body, my ! 
lad.’ So he dolled me up this way! ” 

” They' look all right.” 

“ They' don’t. I like comfy old 
clothes.” 

Tlic other’s eyes sparkled. 

” I say', where arc you going to 
school ? ” 

" To St. Quentin’s.” 

“ What’s it like ? ” 

“ No idea. But my guardian says 
it’s quite decent. Still, I’m jiggired 
if III be bossed by' fat prefects! ” 
This prospect of the “ fat pre¬ 
fects ” seemed to rankle. 

“ You see,” he growled, “ I'm 
not accustomed to being bossed. 


My' lather and mother died when I 
was quite a kid, and my' guardian 
has been too busy to bother me 
much.” 

“ But he didn’t sort of—what do 
they- call it ?—let you run free ? ” 
"Oh, no, I had a, tutor. But I 
soon" tamed him. Before I’d done 
.with him lie was eating out of my 
hand.” lie sighed regretfully. 
" See the result ? I’m packed off to 
school 1 ” - 

J. A. Smith of the wide-awake 
.air nodded : " Yes ? ” 

“ Also,” his companion explained 
in grieved fashion, “ I happen to be 
a frightful mug at mv work. I 
can’t learn. I’m simply hopeless. 
My tutor said so. He said that he’d 
be jolly sorry for St. Quentin’s if 
they mustered another mug like me 
in the school.” 

His face twitched again, as 
though he were conning the chances 
and finding in them some measure 
of mournful amusement. His face 
became rather humorous when it 
twitched that way. 

“ The masters who try to teach 
me get a few headaches. But 
there,” lie ended with a resigned 
composure, “ my- guardian gave 
them fair warning.” 

His namesake preserved a modest 
silence. It was not for him to reply- 


A waitress approached him and 
helped him out of his overcoat. 

" You,”- he informed her benignly, 
“ can have that for tuppence.” 

" No good to me,” she snapped. 
“ Do you want tea or coffee ? y ’ 

“ Both,” lie answered, unruffled. 
“ Buckets of both.” 

” You’ll be going to the college ? ” 
she asked with a glance. 

“ Poached eggs,” was his dreamy 
: answer, “ plus kidneys on toast.” 

Haring,.made the most of tlic 
last meal hc : d get in comfort, or 
was persuaded that lie would get in 
comfort, John Andrew (as he had 
designated himself) gave the wait¬ 
ress three times, her usual tip, aild 
began to study a plan of Tidegate 
which hung on the wall. 

Tidegate, as lie had taken the 
trouble to find put, had once been 
a fishing village, but. now was a 
’ watering-place! . So far as he could 
.ascertain now from this coloured 
plan the fisher foil;, or such of them 
as survived, were benevolently- 
allowed to ply their remnants of 
trade on the strip of-sand at the 
promenade's farthest end, where, 
indeed, as he was later on to dis¬ 
cover, they mended their nets and 
chased a sanguine existence. 

The rest of the front was decked 
with spacious hotels, and ran 



“ Better late than never. Come in ! Come in 


that one dissimilarity- between them 
had been found at last. However, 
the other seemed to suspect it. 

“ I guess that you,” he said, 
“ arc as sharp as a knife at y-our 
work.” And he added, in a guarded, 
considering tone, " Would you care 
for a toddle round before we 
report ? ” 

" No, I think, if you don’t mind. 
I’ll get straight along.” 

“ Tide-gate ! Ti’gate ! T’gate ! ”, 
lose a bawling chorus as the train, 
which had been slowing down, 
clanked into a. station. With a 
clutch at his hat-box, J. A. Smith 
the lugubrious leaped out. 

CHAPTER 2 

0ns Smith Arrives 

ux his proceedings did not match 
his appearance of gloom. For 
now lie was here liis actions, grew 
brisk and engaging. In two minutes 
he had got bis traps from the van ; 
in a third minute lie had deposited 
all in the cloak room; and by the 
fourth he had ambkxl into the street. 

He looked for a tea-room. He 
perceived one ' gleaming most 
brightly. He add rcssed himself at 
once in a gratified tone : 

“ Joint Andrew,” said he, “ I 
advise y ou to do yourself roy-ally'. 
For you’re bound for a pretty- thin 
time, my son, f.t St. Quentin’s.” 
Extraordinary- how his dreary ex¬ 
pression had melted. ■ 


parallel to the main shopping street 
of the town, which was flanked on 
cither side with green lawns and 
trim trees. Between this street and 
the front stood apartment houses 
and boarding houses. 

And behind the Boulevard, as the 
main street was named (because of 
the nicely-clipped trees and the 
miniature lawns), the plan disclosed 
street after street in descending 
scale. That is to say, although the 
plan did not say- so, each of these 
streets was just worse off than its 
forerunner. The farther they- got 
from the sea the meaner they- grew 
till they ended in a burrow of sad' 
habitations wherein, removed from 
the fashionable visitor’s eye, were 
poked away such poverty and 
struggle as Tidegate enclosed. 

John Andrew frowned at the 
plan. Then he beckoned the 
waitress, who, scenting another tip, 
tripped forward all smiles. 

“ How,” sighed he, ” can a man 
amuse himself in this poky- place ?” 

She looked him up and down. 

“I like'that!” slie laughed. 
" Where’s the man ? You tell me 
that first. Where is your man ? ” 

Ho straddled his legs and plunged 
his hands in his pockets. 

“ A poky-, place,” he repeated, 
with a grimace. 

" You call Tidegate a poky- 
place ? V she exclaimed. 

“Simply ghastly!” he assured 
jier. “ Perfectly- gliastly.” 


It happened that she held some 
cups in her hand, yvhicll slipped 
from her grasp in horror at such a 
remark. With all.the.deftness of a 
professional juggler, he ducked and 
saved two.of them ere they reached 
the floor. . And like a professional 
juggler he began playing with them, 
throwing them up and catching one 
with the other in the air. Thereupon 
he restored them to her with a bow. 

“ Sorry, 1 couldn’t save the 
others,” said he, " but I'll pick up 
the bits lor you presently. Look 
here ! What’s to do here ? ” 

“ Bed’s to do for little boys,’.' she 
replied. 

“ Bed’s for sluggards,'- remarked 
John Andrew. " Well, if you won’t 
be sociable I’m buzzing off.” 

With which he turned and walked 
to the door with great dignity-. 

But there he turned,, darted back, 
and collected the broken crockery-. 

“ I sav,” he enquired, unbutton¬ 
ing the flap of his purse, " will they 
make you pay for those mouldy- 
old cups? ” 

" No,” slie answered smiling, and 
watched him march out. 

Somewhat appalled by the smart¬ 
ness of iiis new clothes, lie sauntered 
on until lie arrived at a picture 
palace.- He inserted himself with 
neatness into the queue, and 
found himself presently in the dim 
auditorium. 

Here time took the bit in its teeth, 
and nine had just struck when he 
remembered that there was .such a 
j place as St. Quentin's. And, sighing !', 
j heavily, he returned to the station. 

The cloak room was his first call. 
His traps were retrieved. But 
where sprang the porter to carry 
them to .a cab ? No sign of any 
porter, save, one stolid soul who 
shook his head and grumpily 
munib’ed, “ Engaged ! ” 
p " Good ! Ask me to the wedding,” 
John Andrew rejoined, and with 
j both his hands lull beat a retreat. - 

And where was a taxi-cab ? 

; There wasn’t a taxi-cab. At this 
j hour there wasn’t a cab of any sort 
1 except one vehicle which had long 
since passed the prime of ■ its 
i buoy-ant youth, but manfully did 
' its best to stand on four wheels 
! still. Its venerable steed, which 
j was searching a nosebag for supper, 
heard his step and turned its lean • 
head in plaintive remonstrance. - ' . 

The cabman snatched the nosebag 
from the grieved quadruped. He 
was older than his chariot and his 
legs doddered. 

" Where to ? ” he croaked, climb¬ 
ing painfully to the box. 

St. Quentin’s," answered John 
Andrew. As fast as you can ! ” 

The ancient mumbled something 
he couldn't quite catch. 

" Oil, yes. Do hurry up ! ” he 
implored. 

Off they lumbered at a soothing 
three miles an hour, till John 
Andrew’s head nodded drowsily on 
his chest. He woke with a start to 
a rapping on th’e glass and found 
liis antique conductor opening the 
door. “ Here we are!” he was 
wheezing. " Four and a tanner. 

His slcepv fare found five shillings. 
bestoVed 'it with thanks, and 
stepped forth into tlic darkness, 
arms full of luggage. 

The cab had left him in front of a 
small iron gate, which creaked as he 
fingered it, and swung back with a 
rasp. By the pallid glimmer that 
blinked through a fanlight ahead he 
made out a door, where he feit about 
for the bell. When lie found this, an 
old-fashioned bell,lie pulled it hard.., 

His quick ears ' heard some . 
shambling footsteps responding. 
The door opened slowly. A shabby: 
man in an old frock coat appeared 
in the aperture. 

" So you’re here ! ” lie said, in a 
mild voice. “ You’re J. A. Smith ? ” 

“ Quite right,” said John Andrew. 

“Come in,” said the other. 

“ You’re late.” 

“ Yes, I am a little late,” owned 
the truant demurely-. 

“ Well, better late than never. 
Come in. Come in.” 

He stepped inside. The shabby 
old man closed the door. 

■“ Rum old bird,” thought John 
Andrew. " He’ll be the butler.” 

TO BE C.OXXIXUED 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Poet : “ The editors used to burn 
my poems, but they don’t do 
so now.” 

Friend : “ Why not ? ” 

Poet: “ Because I write them 
on sheets of asbestos.” 


B 
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Beheaded Words 

JJehead a delicious fruit and leave 
“ every.” 

Behead a precious, metal and 
leave “ elderly.” 

Behead “ cheerful ” and leave 
“ correct.” 

Behead a great British admiral 
and leave a stretch of water. 

Behead a piece of crockery and 
leave the opposite to early. 

Behead a sign of happiness and 
leave a considerable distance. 

Behead a slight cold and leave 
a piece of high ground. 

Answers next week 
0 0 . 0 . 

Do You Live at Merthyr Tydvi! ? 
gHE name means Martyr Tydvil. 

She was the daughter of 
Brychan, a Celtic chief in South 
Wales in the fifth century, and, 
with her father and mother, was 
murdered here, a church being 
erected to her memory. 

0 0 0 
Liberty First 

A wild ass with a passion for 
freedom 

Observed: “ I have heels, and I 
need ’em ! ” 

Then he took to those heels, 
With contemptuous squeals, 
And his hunters soon found he 
could lead ’em ! 


0 


0 
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The Pessimist 

Nothing to do but work, nothing 
to eat but food. 

Nothing to wear but clothes to keep 
one from going nude. 

Nothing to breathe but air, quick 
as a flash ’tis gone ; 

Nowhere to fall but off, nowhere to 
stand but on. 

Nothing to comb but hair, nowhere 
to sleep but in bed, 

Nothing to weep but tears, nothing 
to bury but dead. 

Nothing to sing but songs, Ah, well, 
alas 1 alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, nowhere to 
come but back. 

Nothing to see but sights, nothing 
to quench but thirst, 

Nothing to have but what we’ve got; 
thus through life we are cursed. 

Nothing to strike but a gait; every¬ 
thing moves that goes. 

Nothing at all but common sense 
can ever withstand these woes. 

000 
Hats of the World 



Why is the letter “g” like the 
Sun ? 

Because it is the centre of light. 

0 0B 
Almost 

“ A RE y°u nearly ready, Jack ? ” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t keep 
worrying, Tom. I’ve been telling 
you for the last half-hour that I’ll 
be ready in a minute.” 


Qne of the hardest and heaviest 
substances in nature trans¬ 
posed will give one of the lightest. 
Rock, cork. 

0 0 0 
Come-AIive Characters 



A Bad Look*Out 


\yiiEN Lump o’ Coal woke up one 
morn 

He groaned, “ Can it be true 
That I see kindling wood down 
there, 

Paper and matches too ? 

Can they intend to light the 
fire-” 

The Kettle grinned, “ With you ? 
Well, I should say, if I were asked, 
They most distinctly do ! ” 

000 

Why is the letter “ d ” like good 
advice well taken ? 

Because it makes men mend. 

0 0 0 

The Changes of Time 
piiE manager of an office sent 
a messenger on an errand, 
and the boy took an unusually long 
time about it. At last lie strolled 
slowly into the office, went into 
the manager’s room, and laid 
a letter on the desk. The manager 
merely looked blankly at the 
youth and inquired what fie wanted. 

“ I am the boy, sir.” 

- “ What boy ? ” asked the 
manager. 

“ Why, the office boy—the boy 
you sent to the bank.” 

The manager pretended to look 
surprised. 

“ Ah, of course, I recognise you 
now,” he exclaimed. “ But how you 
have changed since last I saw you 1 ” 

000 

What Are We ? 

Great -numbers do our use 
despise, 

But yet at last they find 
Without our help in many things 
They might as well be blind. 

A nswer next week 


0 


0 
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Seif Defence 

“ J WAS surprised to see you laugh¬ 
ing heartily at Mr. Borem’s 
miserable joke this evening; I 
thought you had a keen sense of 
humour.” 

“ So I have, but if I had not 
laughed he would have thought 
I missed the point, and would 
have gone right through the joke 
again to explain all the details.” - 

0 0 0 

Why is an overboiled egg like an 
underboiled egg ? 

Because it is hardly done. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
An Arithmetical Problem. 28 and IS 

What Am I? A football 
Beheaded Words. Fox, ox, x 
Who Was He? 

The Country Parson was Charles 
j Kingsley. 


Jacko Makes Himself Useful 

jV/Tn. Jacko flew into a frightful rage one morning when he 
found that the front-door bell wouldn’t ring. 

“ It was only the other day that I had it put right,” he 
stormed. “ I shall go along to the electrician’s and give 
him what for.” 

But just then his gouty toe gave him a twinge, and he decided 
that it would be better to stay indoors. 

“I shall send Jacko instead,” he said to himself. 

Jacko didn’t at all mind going to see the electrician, who 
was rather a friend of his. But he had no intention of having 
a row r witii him, though Mr. Jacko gave him all sorts of terrify¬ 
ing instructions. 

Jacko clean forgot all about the bell when he got to the 
shop. It was full of wireless sets and lots of other exciting 
things, and the man was so friendly that Jacko could have 
stayed there for the rest of the day. 

“It’s lucky you came in,” the man said at last. “I’ve 
promised to fix up a wireless aerial for an old gentleman down 
the road, and you’re just the one to give me a hand.” 

Of course Jacko was delighted. He knew it meant going 
up on the roof, and having no end of a time tying wires to 
chimney-pots. 

But, unfortunately, the old gentleman was very fussy.. He 
kept them such a long time explaining exactly how he wanted 
the aerial fixed that Jacko got impatient and ran upstairs. 
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“Just wait till I get at you ! ” shouted the old gentleman 


It didn’t take long to find a skylight, and soon Jacko was 
out on the roof. He had brought a coil of wire up with him, 
and he tied one end of it .to a chimney-pot. But he hadn’t 
the slightest idea what to do with the other end 1 

“ I suppose I’ve got to hitch it on to the set downstairs,” he 
said to himself. 

He started to go through the skylight again; but the wire 
was very difficult to manage, and at last he hit on a bright 
idea. There were several loose tiles lying about; he would tie 
one of these to the end of the wire and lower it over the edge 
of the roof. 

“ If I tap one of the windows somebody will take in the 
wire and hitch it on to the set,” he said gleefully. 

It certainly was a Very bright idea. But, unfortunately, it was 
a bit too bright. Jacko suddenly heard a crash and a loud roar. 

“ I’ve nearly finished the aerial,” sang out Jacko. 

“ Finished the aerial, indeed ! ” shouted.the old gentleman. 
“ You’ve finished my window! Just wait till I get at you! ” 


The paragraph oil the right is a French 

Hero Pierre 

In front of a lofty house in 
course of erection in Paris was 
the usual scaffold, loaded with 
men and materials. 

The scaffold, being too weak, 
suddenly broke down, and the 
men on it were precipitated to 
the ground ; all except two, a 
young man and a middle-aged 
one, who hung on to a narrow 
ledge, which trembled under 
their weight, and was evidently 
on the point of giving way. 

“ Pierre,” cried the elder of 
the two, “ let go 1 I am the father 
of a family." 

“ C’est juste,” whispered Pierre, 
and, instantly letting go his 
hold, fell and was killed on the 
spot. The. father of the family 
was saved. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Pierre Ie H6ros 

Devant une maison elevee 
qu’on etait en train de batir a 
Paris se trouvait l’echafaudage 
usuel, charge d’hommes et de 
materiaux. 

L'echafaudage, trop faible, 
ceda tout a coup, et les hommes 
qui se trouvaient dessus furent 
precipites vers. le sol; tous, a 
{’exception de deux, un jeune 
homme et un homme entre deux 
ages, qui resterent suspendus a 
un rebord etroit, lequel trem- 
blait sous leur poids, et etait 
evidemment sur le point de ceder. 

" Pierre,” cria le plus age 
des deux. " Lache prise 1 je suis 
pere de famine.” 

" C’est juste,” murmura Pierre, 
et, lachant prise tout a coup, il 
tomba et fut tue raide. Le 
pere de famille fut sauve. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Patrick’s Lamb 

the last day of Patrick’s 
stay at his uncle’s farm 
he woke ever so early. For 
Uncle Jim had brought in 
some thrilling news the evening 
before. There were three little 
new-born lambs in the field, 
and he promised that if it 
were a fine day he would take 
Pat over to see them. Patrick, 
who lived in a big city, was 
excited. 

So of course he woke very 
earlyc And then what do you 
think he saw through the win¬ 
dow ? The rain pouring down 
in torrents ! 

It went on pouring all the 
morning. Patrick tried to 
persuade his uncle to take him 
in the rain, but Uncle Jim 
shook his head and said it was 
much too wet for him to go out. 

Patrick pressed his nose 
dismally against the window- 
pane after dinner, looking for 
a tiny break in the grey clouds. 

“ We must hope there will 
be some more new lambs next 
time you are here,” said 
Auntie, trying to comfort him. 

“ But these lambs will all 
be grown-up by then,” said 
Patrick. “ I wish I hadn’t to 
go hack to school tomorrow.” 

Then Uncle Jim put his 
head in at the door. “ Come 
into the kitchen, Pat,” lie said. 
“ I’ve something to show you.” 

Patrick raced downstairs to 
the big farm kitchen as 
quickly as his legs would 
carry him, and there, lying in 
front of the huge lire in a 
basket with a blanket round 
it, was a tiny lamb. It was so 
weak it could hardly raise its 
head, and it uttered little 



Uncle Jim was feeding it 


plaintive bleats. Uncle Jim 
was bending over it with a 
bottle of warm milk. 

“ Come along, Pat,” he said, 
" and help me to feed this tiny 
thing. It was so weak we had 
to take it away from its 
mother. But we’ll soon have 
it on its legs.” 

Pat had never spent such 
a happy time as he had helping 
his uncle to feed and care for 
the baby lamb. 

“ As you couldn’t go to the 
lambs, you see, the lamb came 
to you,” said Auntie, popping 
her head in at the door, • 
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OPEN-AIR ART GALLERY • GIANT FROM THE ANDES • BOATS FOR CHILDREN 


An Open-air Art Gallery—The painter3 of Montmartre, Paris, have just been holding their 
annual open-air exhibition, when pictures are hung in the street and attract both 
attention and customers. It is an idea that has often been suggested to artists in London 


Trafalgar Relic’s New Home—This old i ship’s figurehead, which was on the Vengeance 
at the Battle of Trafalgar, has new been placed on the Thames Sailing Club’s lawn at Bourne 
Er.d, Buckinghamshire, and, as the picture shows, is a very imposing and striking ornament 



"O' 


A LittleTrain and its Big Driver—This miniature 
train, which is used to carry holiday-makers 
along the beach at Venice, California, is seen 
here with its driver who i9 over seven feet high 


A Proud Mother and Her Son —It is not often that wa see a picture of a baby 
racehorse* and the pretty tittle anirpal seen here with his mother looks much like 
ordinary colts. Actually his father is the splendid French horse Epinard, and 
the colt, when it grows up, is likely to be worth many thousands .of pounds 


Sugar in the Fens—Sugar-beet is beginning 
to replace other crops in Fenland, where, at 
Ely, a big beet-sugar factory has just been built, 
and here we see the sugar being warehoused 



A Giant from the Andes—This is the biggest baby bird that has ever reached the Zoo, having 
been brought from the Andes. It is a young condor, the biggest bird of prey, remarkable for 
the immense stretch of its wings. Even as a young bird this condor’s wings stretch ten feet 


Getting Ready for Summer—Boating among children on safe lakes is becoming more and 
more popular every summer, and there is an ever-increasing demand for boats. Finishing 
touches are here being given at a works atCatford ^o hundreds of little boats suitable for children 
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THE MAN WHO SAVED 5000 MELODIES—SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 
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